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$10 Secures a $480 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
A Remarkable Ten Months’ Record 


Last February, for the first time, we advertised lots for sale in New York City for $390 each. Since that time we have sold $550,900 worth 


of this property to ne 


eR 
residents of New York City itself 


visited New York City at our ex 


Those Who Investigated Added to Their Original Purchase. 
nse. One asked for his money back, and 


e in all parts of the world, from Alaska to Brazil, from Manila to South Africa, besides almost $1,000,000 worth to 


Of the 700 


ople to whom we sold lots, 360 have 
“pot it. 72 persons retain 


their original purchases from inability to 


carry more, and 287 increased their holdings $200,000; the most marvelous stamp of commendation ever given a commercial house. A letter 
to us will give you their names, doubtless some in your own locality. 


anything like these fi 
from New York City 


has steadily 


Will Soon Cost $1,000. 


all at less than $ 
As an Investment. 


We are now offering the last Sub-Division of Rugby—the last property that can ever be offered b 
ope the last py —_ we are ready to guarantee) that can be offered you equally improved and an equal distance 
J a lot. 


We believe with the confidence of 15 years’ ex 
in America that the lot you can buy today for $480 will be i 
it is not a sd to panic, while the prospective profits are infinitely greater. It 

nereased in value ever since the city was originally formed. It is 
distance of New York City Hall that can be had for anything near as low a 


worth at ieast $3, 0, ——. $10, 
r) 


us at 


rience as the Jargost and most successful operators in real estate 

in ten years. It is safer than a savings bank, as 
he surest, because, as a matter of Syrees | New York City property 
bound to be profitable because there is no o her land within the same 
rice. This because New York has become so congested that the 


“density belt” has advanced to the very gates of our properties, and because these are Roy in the line of this development. 


you are already satisfied, to send first ——_ $10 in cash, at our risk immed 
cide to wait for further particulars, wri 


Please note that our guarantee absolutely insures you a profit, or your money will be refun 


every point. We selicit thosest investigation. 


understood, they seem absurd (the street improvements alone costing over $100 


Today’s Price $480. 


ed. For first selection we would advise you, if 
iately, and we will select the very best lot for you, and if you de- 


for complete details immediately. It will cost you nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself on 


The price of our lots today is so low compared to lots in any other American city that, when conditions are 


per lot) and this price is only possible because the property was 


purchased before New York and Brooklyn were consolidated, transportation lines built, and direct accommodations for five cents to New York established. 


A Free Trip to New York City. 


As a farther 
you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York a 
representation; or in case you buy, 


raiitee of good faith; we agree with all persons living East of Chicago to pay 
return, if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement a mis- 


we will credit cost of the trip to you on your purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will 


pay that proportion equal to cost of fare to Chicago and return. 


Our Proposition to You. Our property is improved in exact accordance with city specifications, on streets 60, 80 and 100 feet 
wide, boulevarded with macadam from curb to curb. granolithic or cementine curbing, gutters and sidewalks, each side, the latter five feet wide 
and 12 inches deep—with flower-beds and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc. 

For $10 down and $6 per month until po for, we sell you a regular New York City lot, full size, subject to the following guarantees from us: 


If at the expiration of the year 190 


this $480 lot is not worth $576—or 20 


per cent. increase—based on the price at which our corps of 


salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. 


misunderstood or misconstrued. 
priced), and at which our large corps of salesmen will 


If you should die at an 


time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. 


If you should lose employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 
Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., of New York. 


Our Guarantee of 20% Increase. 


It means that the re 


This gpa increase in one year in the value of lots is a simple one, and should not be 
ar prices 


ublicly marked on our property (every unsold lot being ey tagged and 
then selling these lots, will be 20 per cent. in excess of the prices at which we now 


offer them. The increase of the past year has far more than kept up with this rate. 


Note Our References. 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks and 30,000 customers all over the United States and probably 


some one in your own place or vicinity with whom you are acquainted. Our reputation is national. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. A, 257 Broadway, New York 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: 
“ There is no doubt the poeety offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the.29th Ward represents one of the best investments a man of limited 


income can possibly make wi ‘ L 
fectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New 


States. 


hin the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are per- 


York or any other section of the United 
THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 





The Interwoven Gospels 








Two Centuries of Christian 
Activity at Yale, 1701-1901 


«AND... 


Gospel Harmony. 








Edited by James B. REYNOLDs, SAMUEL H. FISHER, HENRY B. WRIGHT, 
(By mail, $1.55.) 


A record of one of the chief activities that have given to Yale her prominence in our 


Committee of Publication. Net $1.40. 


national life. 








The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion 








By Minot J. SavaGe, D. D., author of “ Life Beyond Death.” Uniform with 
(By mail $1.50.) 


In this volume Dr. Savage has attempted to make clear the great, 
religion which eannot pass away. In ——et these from the transient things, he seeks 
the necessary changes which are caused 


“Life Beyond Death.” Net $1.35. 


to assure his readers that they need not be troubled 


by our growth in the knowledge of truth. No really divine thing can be destroyed. 





What is Christianity ? 











By ApoteH HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


Berlin. 


ready. 8vo, net $3.00. 


“‘ Since Seeley’s Ecce Homo, no book on the central theme of Christianity is likely to produce 
eater impréssion than this latest work by the illustrious German 


World aesee. 
“ e 


ave said enough to show how simple and fresh, and at the same time oe and 
strong, is the thought in this book . . . for its testimony to the power and person of 
and for its stimulating thought we commend it heartily.”—Christian World (New York). 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


The four Histories of Jesus Christ blended 
into a complete and continuous narrative in 
the words of the Gospels; interleaved with 
pages showing the Method of the Harmony. 
Text according to the American Revised 
Version. 

Full Indexes, References, Five Maps, Cloth 
Binding. Formerly $1.00; now 75 cents net, 
postpaid. 

“Not a verbal harmony, using every word of each 
Gospel, but as if we were Talkin with ‘the Evangelists. 
One relates an incident and calis on the others to add 
details which they recall, and then another takes _ 


weey ond is supplemented ina similar manner. It 
a de 


ightful book for devotional use.”—N. W. Congre- 


ositive elements of 


gationalist. 


“... 1t isa hopeful sign that the demand for this class 
of books is bagpaton ene and that the labors of the Revisers 
of 1881 are grad iy receiving a heartier appreciation 
among intelligent students.” —J. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

“ Admirably adapted to use in famil ont private de- 
votions, and in prayer meetings, and would be 4 
valuable for its suggestiveness to all who study the life 
of Christ by the Inductive Method.”—Springfield Union. 


The book is valuable not only for study, 
but also especially for devotional reading— 
by one’s self, at family prayers, before schools, 
and in the hands of a Pastor at the Church 


Second printing nearly 


historian.” — Christian 


esus 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK 
& LONDON. 


prayer and conference meeting. 





Recently purchased and now published by 








poston Che Pilgrim Press aticaco 








HOLMAN BIBLE 


Family editions in six languages. 


Pronouncing Teacher’s Bibles in great 
variety. Catalogue free. Aj. HOLMAN & C0., 1222- 


1226 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICA 





THE 


ing stories and helpful articles. 

Some of the well-known writers who are regular contributors of original articles 
written especially for this paper are Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, who gives a full and illu- 
minating exposition of the topics for the Young People’s Prayer Meetings for every week of the 


year; Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, whose ‘‘Talks 
Between Times’’ will con- 
tinue to be one of the 
most attractive and help- 
ful departments of the 
paper; Rev. Theo. L. 
Cuyler, D.D., the veteran 
preacher and author, 
whose able and vigorous 
contributions to our col- 
umns are a regular feat- 
ure; Rev. G. B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D., one of the 
most popular and instruc- 
tive religious writers; 
Rev. J. R. Piller, D.D., 
whose books have been 
sold by the hundreds of 
thousands; Rev. Dr. F. 
E. Clark, the founder and 
President of the United 
Society of Christian Er- 
deavor; Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, International 





Rev, J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 


lustrated Religious Monthly 


Is a non-sectarian, high-class paper for everybody, filled with interest- 


Secretary of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons; 
Mrs. Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, whose fascina- 
ting and suggestive stories 
are full of humor and 

athos; Mrs. Julia 

cNair Wright, Mrs. 
Helena R. Thomas, 
Frank Wolcott Hutt, 
Mary E. Q. Brush, Cora 
S. Day, Rev. Edward A. 
Rand, J. Mervin Hull, 
Helen A. Hawley, lary 
F. Butts, Sophie B. 
Titterington, Mrs. O. B. 
Merrill, Francis E. Mar- 
sten, D.D., Rev. O. A. 
Kingsbury, Jane Ellis 
Joy, Frank H. Sweet and 
many others. Rev. C. 
A. S. Dwight’s attractive 
and thrilling serial “‘Rail- 
roading with Christ,’’ 
now appearing in the 
MESSENGER, will run for 


several months, and another new and strong serial will begin at an early date. 

Under the heading “Christian Life” are given some of the best thoughts of the choicest 
spirits of all Christendom. The Sabbath-school lessons receive appropriate treatment, and 
the “‘ Family Circle” is devoted to the entertainment and best interest of the home. Every 
issue is illustrated. Other features are ‘‘Our Little Folks,” with bright stories and attrac- 
- pictures for the little ones; “Our Young People,’ “Question Box,’ Short Stories, 


iscellany, etc. 


Free! 


“Suffer Little Children.” 
inches in size, ready to frame. 


and influence for good. 
they give the greatest satisfaction. 

Agents and club-raisers wanted in every neighborhood to secure 
Send for our liberal o'fers of 


subscribers for the American [lessenger. 
premitims or cash commissions. Sample copies, instructions for can- 


vassing, etc., free. 


With twenty or more large pages in every issue, the reading matter in a year is more than that in a 500-page book; and all 
this, the work of the brightest and best writers, for the small sum of fifty cents, with two months (November and December, 
1901) free if subscription is sent before the end of this year. These are the special Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 


Our Liberal Offers 


If you send us fifty cents, silver, Money Order or stamps, 
at once, we will send you the American [lessenger all of 
1902, and in addition will send it FREE from the time your subscription is 
received to January 1, 1902, including Thanksgiving and Christmas special num- 
bers of 1901; and if you add five cents for packing and shipping (making 
55 cents in all) we will also send free, a copy of Plockhorst’s famous painting, 
This magnificent picture is on fine paper, 18x22 
It is made by a photographic process which 
admirably reproduces the exquisite beauty of expression in the original painting. 
It would serve as an ornament in any home, and be of the greatest helpfulness 
Thousands of these pictures have been sent out, and 


. AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Dept. 15, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
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HOUGHTON, 


Cedars,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 


disfranchisement. 


A Drama. 


long-continued popularity. 


By SusAN CHENERY. 


MIFFLIN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MARROW OF TRADITION 


By CHARLES W. CHEsNUTT, author of “The House Behind the 
$1.50. 

Upon a background of contemporary Southern life Mr. Chesnutt has 
written a strong, virile, and exciting novel. 
Southern city, and the time is that of the exiting movement for negro 
The story narrates great wrongs, terrible injustices, 
yet it is relieved by successful love. 
of Tradition far outstripped his earlier successes; he has written a 
story that will recall at many points Uncle Tom’s Cabin, so great is 
its dramatic intensity, and so strong its appeal to popular sympathies. 


WITHIN THE GATES 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 
This book belongs to the Gates Ajar Series, which has had a wide and 
It gives in dramatic form, and with the 


intense earnestness characteristic of the author, a story illustrating 
what may follow the mystery of death. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT _ 


12mo, $1.00, net; postpaid, $1.12. 


A story of great and vital interest to parents of young children. It 
treats in a fresh, pleasing way of the first seven years of the child’s 
life, and deals largely with the cultivation of character, the teaching 
of truthfulness, obedience, nonor and reverence. 


The scene is laid in a 


Mr. Chesnutt has in The Marrow 


12mo, $1.25. 





HOUGHTON, 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


MIFFLIN @ COMPANY 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Religious Notices 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lead ng seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing V vessels; 
publishes the Sai/or’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secrefary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

A WESTERN HOME MISSIONARY SUPERINTENDENT 
asks for fur overcoats for five “splendid young men 
just starting out as missionaries in the land of zero 
weather. They have slim pocketbooks, and are under 
many expenses to get started in their work.” If any 
one would like to help buy these coats, please send 
the money to Miss Lizzie D. WHITE, Treasurer, 

607 Congregational House, Boston. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER Mupriwe, one the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 10 A. M. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Mission?.—The Thirty-fourth 
annual noes of the Woman’s Board of Missions will 
=} dngge in the First Congregational Church, Pittsfield, 

on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 6th and 7th. A 
meeting specially for delegates will be held on Tuesday, 
Nov. 5t eneral subject of the meeting is to be 
The Effect of Present Conditions on Woman’s Work 
for Woman in Foreign Missions. Addressesare eapecken 
from Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke 
College, Miss Mary B. Fuller of smith College, Rev. Dr. 
Judson Smith, Miss Susette Serabji of Poona, India, 
Miss shile Ngang Lee from China, and a large number 
of missionaries from Africa, Turkey, India, China and 


Japan. 

Arrangements have been made for reduced railroad 
fares on the certificate plan—provided one hundred 
certificates are used—namely, one full fare to the meeting 
and one-third rate on returning. Circulars containing 
full particulars of the reduction may be obtained from 
Miss M. T. Caldwell, 704 Congregational House, Koston. 

ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 











Subscribers’ Wants 





Good Pay Guaranteed. For two months can 
use energetic Christian men or women in selected 
territory for an up-to-date religious newspaper. Address 
at once U. P., care The Congregationals:. 


Housekeeper. A Jady wants position as house” 
keeper, where one or more servants are kept, or as com” 
panion, attendant, or to take care of children. best of 
references. Address R. A., care of The Congregationalist. 


Churches and Pastors desiring evangelistic aid 
may find such aid by addressing the undersigned, who 
comes highly indorsed and recommended. Yours for 
souls, 8S. M. McChesney, Box ound —_ e Mills, New York. 


Wanted. By young woman of good education, a 
position as companion to an elderly lady or lady traveling 
to California or Colorada for the winter. Address M. J., 
care of The Congregationalist. 


Board in suburbs of Asheville, N.C., in Appalachian 
Park region, high plateau. new house, sunny rooms, 
Northern ae and reasonable rates. Address, for 
particulars, Mrs. A. McK. Gulliver, P. O. Box 47. 


To Pastors and Societies. A new entertainment, 
“rich in humor and inner moral significance.” Suit large 
or small societies. Just eee, Apply ‘*Owner,” 


10 Union St., Montclair, N. J. 


For Adoption. A beautiful blue-eyed boy baby— 
wholesome, winsome, intelligent, refined: Address A. M., 
602 Congregational House, Boston. 


Companion and Seamstress. A middle- mane lady 
of refinement would like situation as companion and 
seamstress, or housekeeper in small family where a 
servant 18 ae Best references given and also required. 
Address R. care The Congregattonalist, Boston, Mass. 


Housework. Intelligent Protestant young woman 
wauts a situation at general housework. Little experi- 
ence. Wages reasonable. A good home influence de- 
sired. Address or telephone Rey. C. L. D. Younkin, 
Supt. Boston North End Mission. 


Sunny South. A Congregational minister has a beau- 
tiful new ten room house for sale, situated in a Virginia 
village, ove hovr’s ride from Washington, D. C. ine 
climate, New England and Northern people and Congre- 
gational Church. Full tore on ee Ad- 
dress D. W. M., 728 7th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Stenographer. The lady who for seven years was 
my secretary and who gave perfect satisfaction as a ste- 
nographer, typewriter, and in the far more difficult task 
of private secretary, is seokin another similar position. 
I can most heartily commend her. Address J. E. L., in 
my care, Amory H. Bradford, Montclair, N. J. 


Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssi0ONs, Room 704, Congr 
al House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 


tion 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. eae 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Goul 


soci the material. . 
gious welfare of seamen. ut - 
Boston d Society. Contribu- 


tions from churches and individuals solicited. 
oe CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
ited Massachusetts (and in Massac! 


husetts 

a by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 

OIETY, No. 609 onal House. Rev. Joshua 
it, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Pig: WoMAN’S suamew's } FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
m, Room 601 ont pd 00. Annual member- 
ahip $1.00; life mem > 5S. 00. = Henry C. 
. Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston 8 . Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONA ~ SocigTy, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New York, N.Y. Mr. William: 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and au sorrenpcesence ron to enon and 
sanenties ', be addressed. . Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D Washington Choate, - D. D., Go rrespond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
ieee relating to the National Society should be sent. 
un SoA HoME MISSIONARY Associates, Room 
7 Col ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. 
ae membersh ws - ee .00. Con- 
tributions soli ie D. White. * 
vce bs ered OF or Gowpaissionns FOR FOREIGN 
ISSIONS. ngregatio 
Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St 
THE Con parasenaL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
Massachusetts General Associa- 


tts 

m onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre’ 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities B , New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and per at th the South and in 
the among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Congregational House; ohitseo Office, 153 La Salle 

oftces, or to H. W. 


nations pe be sent to either of the above 
anor eg Ady 4 St., ‘New York City. 


urer, Fourth Ave. and 
THE CONGREGATIONAL Cavaco BUILDING SOOIETY 
and Parso B Rev. L: Cobb, 


yay 7 — $ 
D. D., Secre' ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer. ‘United 

Charities, Buil , New York; v. George a Hood, 

Congregational Ho Ouse, Boston, Field Secre' retary. 


mene ATION EDUCATION SOCIETY Toke including 
Scholarships 


enty-seven sense 
tional Colleges and Academ es in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. 
WILEINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregations 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chi 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURON UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gacsepeneet. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregnsiceel 
Churches and hwy - y Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 

BOARD OF pay: pn AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
} Se at oy Sears, B tidings A ~ x 7 fat to 
urer, u or a 
EB. Svabeee, 609 Congregational H sig 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S al RELIEF FUND. 
ds aged and disabled Fee see and missionaries and 


bequest) to be used for urpose 

Relief, as Droviaed in the resolutions of ine National 

Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
es. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING foun ‘President; "Gee House, Boston. Wil- 
ae Scott, D. President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 

ecre! 

The Missionary Dae, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools sratatooty. or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly dea Ai appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and ace yg go viel Becretury miss! — 
7 ig . A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Fiel 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superiotenteak = 
this ‘an partment. 

The Business Depariment, in charge of the Business 
Man , and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

bl The Congregationalist and Christian World 

e Pilgrim Series of o Helps and Sunday schoe! 

e 


ment, to wile however, 
it makes ann a if} pe og Orders for books and 
subscriptions for Dried’ cals from Ohio and = states 
east shoul¢ ng sent te the Business J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ona west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 








THE DREAM 


OF MY YOUTH 
By E. P. TENNEY 


“What a good oe !” writes Professor HENRY 
VAaw DyYKB, of Princeto! 
FREDPRICK A. seein D. D., 

Park Church, Chicago, says: 

‘*Over and over oe 98 f as I follow the pages along, 
I am made to feel that I am standing on some 
great height with a vast dome and the burning 
stars over mé, —_, a outreaches of land- 
scape stretching away at my feet, and all of it 
indued with the light of the upper spheres.” 
Bound in green cloth. seometere cover, gilt top» 

rough edges, cloth, $1.00. 


For sale at the Cengregatiensi Bookstore. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Pastor of Union 
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Event and Comment 


Rarely, if ever, have sixty 
Yale Honors men stood on one platform 
Bestowed : a 

representing eminence in so 
many lines of scholarship and public 
service as did those who received honor- 
ary degrees from Yale University at the 
bicentennial exercises last week. Their 
names, elsewhere printed, show the work 
they are doing and the countries they 
represent. The President of the United 
States, the present Secretary of State 
and his predecessor in office, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the am- 
bassador to Great Britain, the former 
Prime Minister of Japan, and the Bishop 
of Gotland of the Swedish parliament 
are among the foremost leaders of the 
world in knowledge of affairs of state. 
Presidents of universities were ‘numer- 
ous, with famous teachers from Russia, 


Germany, England and Scotland. There . 


were editors of our great newspapers and 
magazines and authors in the front rank 
of literature. Religious leaders, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, expounders of 
law, and men eminent in the science of 
education received recognition of their 
services for mankind. 


sasie a Thecomment has been made 

pal " as denoting the change of 
yt theattitude of learning in re- 
spect to the Christian ministry that only 
seven of the sixty men received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Yet when one’s 
eye runs down the long list of Doctors of 
Laws, he will notice that the chief service 
of many of them, like Bishop Potter of 
New York, Presidents Patton of Prince- 
town and Harper of Chicago, and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, has been in the interests 
of religion. The theory that the oppor- 
tunities and rewards for able and am- 
bitious men today are greater in the field 
of education than in that of the ministry 
finds some confirmation in the doctorates 
of divinity conferred. Of the seven men 
who received this honor, three were col- 
lege presidents, one a president of a theo- 
logical seminary and the other three 
professors in theological schools. Nota 
single man in the pastorate in this coun- 
try was the recipient of the degree. It 
is true that in previous years Yale has 
made a generous and judicious bestowal 
of this distinction upon many men in the 
active ministry; but it is somewhat sig- 
nificant that on an occasion like this, 
when the entire country must have been 
scrutinized with a view to determining 
the recipients of the degree, its bestowal 
should have been entirely limited to men 
engaged in the work of education. It 
shows what a mighty force the educa- 
tional movement has come to be; yet we 


do not believe that it is destined eventu- 
ally to overshadow the calling of the 
Christian mirister, even though we do 
not recall the presence, among the 150 dis- 
tinguished men on the platform at Yale, 
of a single American pastor, except two 
or three members of the corporation that 
was bestowing the honors. 


The Episcopal Diocese of 
= et ed of Massachusetts is now di- 

vided by consent of the 
General Convention. The sum of $101,- 
000 has been raised for the support of a 
new bishop, and a convention is to be 
held at Springfield the 19th of this month 
to complete the new arrangements. 
Among the names suggested for. the 
bishop of the new diocese is that of 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks of that city. 
He is a brother of Phillips Brooks, who 
did more than any other man has done to 
strengthen the Episcopal Church in this 
state. Mr. Brooks is said to possess in 
large measure the qualities of his brother, 
while he is already familiar with the 
churches of western Massachusetts, and 
if elected he will be likely to maintain 
the liberal spirit which in recent years 
has characterized Episcopacy and given 
it growing prestige and power in the 
commonwealth. 


Following the expression 
of opinion by the National 
Council concerning the ad- 
ministration of the six societies, the 
development and progress of Congrega- 
tionalism will be indicated by the way it 
is regarded by the societies and by what 
they propose to do about it. The action 
of the American Missionary Association 
at its meeting last week, reported in an- 
other column, seems to show that the 
society approved of the report of the 
committee of fifteen which was adopted 
by the council, with two important excep- 
tions. It is disposed to follow the advice 
—when the foreign and home work can 
be federated. It is willing to have one 
treasurer for the three societies with 
headquarters in New York, but prefers 
to continue three secretaries to manage 
its own affairs instead of accepting the 
advice to have one administrative head. 
The personal element, no doubt, had in- 
fluence in this matter, which was in effect 
referred to a special committee to report 
next year». For if the committee ap- 
pointed to report as to whether the elec- 
tion of the officers should be by the exec. 
utive committee or by the society should 
recommend the former and their recom- 
mendation should be adopted, the result 


The Council’s 
Counsel Applied 


would probably be the choice of one sec- 
retary with assistants. If the society 
elects, three secretaries will probably be 
chosen, as was done this year. 


Perera We believe that the most not- 

nity able result of the great re- 
en ligious assemblies held this 
autumn is the evidence of the recogni- 
tion by Christians of the genuineness of 
the Christianity ef those not of their own 
denomination. There are still churches, 
which have official leaders who claim ex- 
clusive privileges in their relations with 
God and as repositories of his truth, but 
there has been no more marked advance 
in recent years than that toward real 
catholicity by the whole Christian Church. 
While many Episcopalians still long for a 
unity that will include all Christians in 
their own denomination, the great body 
of them see and acknowledge brethren 
outside of their order. The Churchman 
says that the Episcopal Church can never 
execute her commission except in the 
spirit of him who “would forbid none 
that worked in his name. The Chureh’s 
representatives in San Francisco did not 
approach this standard of our Lord, but 
the majority, the great majority, turned 
their facesin this direction more definitely 
and determinedly than ever before, and 
we take this to be the highest and truest 
note of the convention.”” The same cath- 
olicity appeared in the letter addressed 
by the Bishop of Manchester and one 
hundred clergymen of the city connected 
with the Established Church to the Con- 
gregational Union meeting there. The 
letter said, ‘‘ We believe it to be too soon 
to contemplate any organic reunion of 
the Church of Christ; but it is not too 
soon to seek and to pray for a spirit of 
unity and concord, which shall efface 
from the thought and expression of our 
differences all that is sectarian and un- 
worthy, and shall silence all mutual dis- 
paragement and suspicion.”” When fol- 
lowers of Christ come to know one 
another they are drawn into the fel- 
lowship of common interests and aims. 
When this fellowship finds unhindered ex- 
pression unity will be realized, without 
regard to differences of modes of worship 
or methods of church government. 


The union of these two de- 
nccieten Sn nominations has been dis- 

cussed in conventions and 
newspapers of both for the last two or 
three years, but with slight probability 
of its accomplishment. The main rea- 
sons why either of them should main- 
tain a distinct organization are as strong 
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for keeping them separate from each 
other as from otherdenominations. Both 
are Congregational in polity, but they 
differ in temper and in the emphasis 
placed on distinctive beliefs. Closer co- 
operation, however, is feasible, and an 
important step toward it was taken at 
the Universalist General Convention last 
week by the appointment of a committee 
of five to form, with a like committee 
of the Unitarian body, a joint commission 
for the purpose of preventing unneces- 
sary multiplication of churches in towns 
where churches of both denominations 
cannot be supported. Unitarians and 
Universalists have their greatest strength 
in New England. Beyond it they have 
only scattered churches here and there. 
Both denominations together have not 
more than 1,200 churches, with a pos- 
sible membership of 100,000. Both are 
showing increased life and zeal and be- 
coming less loosely related organizations, 
with resulting increase of power for self- 
propagation. But there is no reason 
for either of them to crowd the other, 
and the arrangement proposed should 
prevent waste and add to the efficacy 
of both. . 


A council at Hunting- 
ton, Mass., last week, 
declined to ordain Mr. 
George Gordon Ross, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, on 
the ground of his inadequate knowledge 
of the traditions and methods of Congre- 
gational churches and insufficient train- 
ing asastudent. This action in the case 
of a man of unquestionable ability and 
consecration is so unusual that we asked 
the opinion of the moderator, Dr. P. S. 
Moxom, of Springfield. He expresses 
hearty esteem for Mr. Ross as intelligent, 
consecrated and willing to work. It is 
expected that he will continue with the 
Second Church at Huntington, where he 
has been laboring acceptably since last 
July, and will be ordained later. He 
accepts the decision of the council in the 
spirit in which it was rendered. Dr. 
Moxom says: “There was no question of 
dogma or of character, but only of fitness 
for leadership in the Congregational 
Chureb. The action of the council is in 
line with the most enlightened demand 
of the times—that the leadership of the 
church shall be raised and not lowered. 
The sense of responsibility—a remarkable 
development of conscience with respect 
to the church at large—compelled the 
final action. I think this council marks 
almost an epoch in western Massachu- 
setts.” The resolutions adopted by the 
council are as follows : 

That while the council is gratified by the 
spiritof Rev. George Gordon Ross and heartily 
in sympathy with his desires and aims, and 
while it recognizes the right of the church to 
ask for his ordination, yet, in view of the fact 
that Mr. Ross is not fully acquainted with our 
Congregational traditions and methods, and 
because of indefiniteness in some of his ideas, 
indicating insufficient training and discipline 
as a student, and also because of certain 
irregularities in his relations with this parish 
as far as appears from the records of the 
church, we deem it inadvisable at this time 
to proceed to ordination. 

In taking this action we suggest that there 
be no interruption of Mr. Ross’s work here, 
but that he put himself in connection with a 
Congregational seminary in order to inform‘ 
himself fully as to our denominational stand- 
ards, and that he steadily seek in every way 
to deepen and broaden his intellectual life. 


Equipment of Con- 
gregational Pastors 
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This action implies no refiection on Mr. 
Ross, and in our judgment is demanded by the 
situation and our obligation as a council of 
Congregational churches. 


Full reports of the au- 
tumn meeting of the 
Congregational Union 
of England and Wales at Manchester 
show that Dr. Parker, in his second ad- 
dress, has made progress toward bringing 
his ideas of a united Congregational 
church into a practical scheme. Of the 
eight points in his outline these three 
stand for the changes he proposes: ‘‘2. 
A vital and sympathetic relation of all 
Congregational institutions to one cen- 
tral and governing purpose and discipline. 
4, Aself-possessing and autonomous inde- 
pendency contributing to the general good 
of all the churches. 5. A ministry care- 
fully guarded, well supported in service, 
in retirement and in old age.” A compar- 
ison of these points with the resolutions 
of the committee of fifteen adopted by 
our National Council and with its action 
on the’ Ministerial Relief Fund will indi- 
cate how much farther American Congre- 
gationalists have worked out the problem 
of a union of self-governing churches 
into a representatively governed body 
than our English brethren. It can be 
solved only by a voluntary surrender by 
the local church of a measure of inde- 
pendency which may be recalled at any 
time. The efficient administration of 
world-wide missionary enterprise, and 
the necessity of providing and guaran- 
teeing the support of an effective minis- 
try require a concentration of power not 
called for in times when business meth- 
ods were simpler. It is difficult for 
churches with our ideas of independency 
to adjust themselves to these new meth- 
ods. But when they have done this un- 
der pressure of necessity, and have placed 
the management of their missionary soci- 
eties in the care of a limited, representa- 
tive governing membership, the new hab- 
its may work as easily as the old, and the 
consciousness of ability to assert inde- 
pendency at any time may satisfy the 
love of liberty in the local church. Eng- 
lish Congregationalists are moving to- 
wards the unity which our American 
churches have already attained or pro- 
posed. They may in the future teach us 
important lessons. 


The United Con- 
gregational Church 


There are many and contra- 
bade seth dictory reports relative to the 

location and fate of Miss 
Ellen Stone, but no clear light, save that 
it grows clearer that she is being used 
as a pawn in a game of deep political 
plotting. Of her personal safety there 
can be but little doubt, but of a speedy 
rescue, or later adequate reparation for 
the indignity suffered by an American cit- 
izen, there is not so much reason to hope. 
Our Government, it is said, is relying upon 
the efforts of Russia to bring the Bul- 
garian government to realize the gravity 
of the situation, and Russia may do it. 
But if she does she will expect a quid 
some day forthe quod now given. Bul- 
garia is not vulnerable to any display of 
force our Government might make after 
Miss Stone’s release, or news of her 
death ; and all clamor for a display of 
force by our navy in the eastern Medit- 
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erranean is childish. The fact that the 
problem is now one of international 
politics and not one of simply pressing, 
as was at first thought, for the release of 
a good woman from Turkish btigands , 
complicates the situation much, and 
makes action either by the Atherican 
Board or the United States Government 
very much more difficult. Of the pro- 
found interest of the President and 
Secretary Hay in the matter there can- 
not be the slightest doubt. Officials of 
the American Board have every reason 
to be certain of the extreme solicitude 
of President Roosevelt, and those who 
serve him, 


We recently called at- 
tention to the fact that 
charges against Capt. B. F. Tilley, gov- 
ernor of the island we own in the Sa- 
moan group, had been preferred by the 
London Missionary Society, and that a 
body of naval officers appointed to act as 
judges had set sail for Tutuilaon a trans- 
port which left San Francisco about the 
middle of the month. A correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post recently 
visiting the islands gives us our first hint’ 
as to the gravity of the charges brought 
againt the governor, charges that bring a 
blush of shame to every American cheek, 
and if proved true will call for most sum- 
mary and drastic punishment of the man 
who, set in a place of high authority as a 
representative American, is now charged 
with having used it to corrupt the confid- 
ing natives. Drunkeaness and immoral- 
ity, in short, are the charges made. Hith- 
erto all reports from Tutuila have been 
most flattering to American rule. The 
task of preferring charges, which fell to 
the representatives of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in the very nature of the 
case, was difficult and trying. But, as 
guardians of the virtue and life of the 
natives, they had no other course to pur- 
sue. 


A Samoan Scandal 


The Supreme Court of 
Illinois last week unan- 
imously indorsed a 
judgment of a Sangamon County circuit 
court, awarding a writ of mandamus 
against the state board of equalization, 
ordering it to assess the capital stock, in- 
cluding the franchises, of twenty corpora- 
tions.in Chicago. Their property taxable 
under this decision is estimated as worth 
$235,000,000. Strange to say, the plaintiff 
in this suit to secure justice for the over- 
taxed and under-served citizens of Chi- 
cago was the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, and the chief promoters of the suit 
were women, their prime object, of course, 
being to secure justice, and their second- 
ary object the tapping of such sources of 
revenue as would enable the city to deal 
with its schools and other instruments 
of civic betterment in a way worthy so 
rich and influential a center of popula- 
tion. No more important decision affect- 
ing the rights of the many as over against 
the few has been rendered by an Ameri- 
can court-in some time. It means a be- 
ginning of the end of corporation plunder 
of Chicago, an end of exploitation of 
franchises, often secured by bribery ; and 
it means that the city treasury from this 
time on will not be without funds with 
which to maintain the city’s credit and 
good name. 


Chicago’s New 
Sources of Revenue 
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This judicial decree is only 
one of many indications 
that a new era has dawned in this coun- 
try, when cities are to be less the prey 
of immense aggregations of capital, and 
when individual holders of real property 
will have their burdens lightened by rev- 
enue coming into state and city coffers 
from corporations holding franchises. 
The poll of Massachusetts’s legislators 
just taken by the Public Franchise League 
on the issues of taxation of franchises, 
and reference to voters of all laws grant- 
ing special privileges to corporations seek- 
ing franchise rights, shows that, viewed in 
the abstract, the average legislator today 
concedes the propriety of franchise taxa- 
tion and the need of the referendum. Of 
course, when the issue becomes concrete, 
as it did last winter when the Washing- 
ton Street subway matter was before the 
legislature, or as it will ere long as other 
plans of the Boston Elevated Railroad 
develop, not a few of these legislators 
will be found voting against both of these 
propositions. But in the absence of con- 
crete temptation most of them favor the 
reform, for they know that their constit- 
uents do. 


A Cheering Drift 


On the morning of the 29th, 
in the presence of prison ofli- 
cials, priests, physicians and 
the number of citizens required by law, 
Leon Czolgosz, assassin of President Mc- 
Kinley, was killed by an electric shock 
in Auburn Prison, Auburn, N. Y., and 
his soul went out—to quote Rev. Dr. S. 
E. Herrick’s memorable phrase—‘‘into 
the blazing light of eternal judgment.” 
Everything had been done by the prison 
officials to reduce to a minimum the sen- 
sational and morbid aspects of the trag- 
edy, in the endeavor to make it truly an 
exhibition of ‘‘the steady hand of right- 
eous law.” In this respect the end har- 
monized with all the judicial process that 
had gone before. If the wretched man 
craved notoriety and sensational exploi- 
tation of his every word and act, he has 
been disappointed. The majesty of law 
has been vindicated, not only by his 
death, but by his treatment as a criminal. 
In retrospect neither the trials of Booth’s 
confederates or Guiteau, the murderer of 
Garfield, are wholly satisfactory to con- 
template. But from first to last the 
handling of Czolgosz’s case has been ad- 
mirable. 


Retribution 
for Czolgosz 


A very fine delega- 
tion of Porto Rican 
business men has been visiting New Eng- 
land towns and cities during the past 
week, inspecting the factories, wharves, 
railroads, schools and other educational 
institutions. The object of this hasty, 
but not superficial, inspection and of the 
cordial hospitality of the hosts—in most 
cases the local chambers of commerce— 
has been to bind together, even closer, 
the business and industrial agencies of 
the United States and Porto Rico. The 
Porto Ricans have impressed us with 
their courtesy, their ability and their 
eagerness to learn new ways, and they 
seem to have gained more intelligent con- 
ceptions of the forces underlying our na- 
tional prosperity and capacity to create 
wealth. In Springfield, Mass., they are 
said to have been profoundly impressed 
with the city high school, and if as they 


Our Porto Rico Visitors 


have journeyed about they have seen the 
many town and city libraries which dot 
the land, tiey will return to Porto Rico 
appreciating better than before what it 
means that Mr. Andrew Carnegie has of- 
fered to the city of San Juan a library 
building to cost $100,000. Schools, libra- 
ries, churches—all free—will do for Porto 
Rico ultimately what they have done 
for New England. 


The two young bank clerks 
= pea li of Lowell, Mass., Messrs. 

Smith and Swift, who lived 
beyond their income, speculated in stocks, 
lost, appropriated funds of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, and when discov- 
ered looted the contents of the safe vault 
to the sum of $1,304,049, returning all 
but $115,000 of it a few hours later under 
advice of counsel, are now supposed to 
be on the Atlantic en route to those South 
American cities so many of whose suc- 
cessful men of business are former repu- 
table citizens of the United States now 
under indictment for thievery. Public 
opinion in Lowell and throughout Massa- 
chusetts was so aroused by an apparent 
tendency on the part of the bank’s ofli- 
cials to condone the crime committed by 
these men, in lieu of their return of so 
large a percentage of their stealings, that 
Federal officials of Massachusetts showed 
more than usual alacrity in bringing the 
matter before a Federal grand jury, and 
an indictment has been found. Thirty 
years ago this same bank was robbed in 
much the same way by a man whose 
shortage was about $3,000. By the ad- 
vice, it is said, of one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers of the state at that time, 
the thief proceeded to take $100,000, and 
obtained immunity by returning $75,000. 
Profiting by this example of condoning 
crime, Messrs. Swift and Smith thought 
to secure immunity by taking more than 
a million and returning all but $115,000. 
But, fortunately, Federal officials now 
are not prone to let up when once they 
get on the trail of criminals, and in this 
fact lies the safety of many a bank. Had 
nothing been done to punish Messrs. 
Swift and Smith, every bank clerk and 
official in the country would have felt it 
safe to loot ad libitum. 


pala The reports from the 
reaks in the philippines indicate that 
—- in not a few portions of 
the archipelago military rule too early 
gave way tu civil government. From the 
best of motives the commissioners have 
trusted natives with power which they 
have used to betray us, and in Samar and 
in parts of Luzon the sword once more 
must be drawn. General Smith in Sa- 
mar, prompted to it by recent massacres: 
of American soldiers by treacherous na- 
tive town and provincial officials, has 
given orders for the surrender of arms 
and the concentration of population, un- 
der penalty of death for disobedience. 


aa eal Recent reports from Protes- 
inite Pol- : : 

tant workers in the Philip- 

—— pines are disquieting and 

make us eager for some decisive attitude 

by the Commission relative to the future 

of the friars in theislands. Enough time 
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has elapsed for gathering data as to 
the situation. It is time for a declara . 
tion of policy. We note that Cardinal 
Gibbons was scheduled for a conference 
with President Roosevelt last week, and 
that the Italian bishop whose policy as 
representative of the pope in Havana 
has proved satisfactory apparently to all 
parties interested has been ordered to 
Manila to deal with the situation there, 
in short, to take up the task in solving 
which Archbishop Chappelle failed ut- 
terly. : 


The French ministry, led 
by M. Waldeck Rousseau, 
has again weathered the opening of the 
national Parliament and interpellations 
on issues intended to bring itlow. Noth- 
ing but candor, good sense and courage 
could have accomplished the task, for the 
enemies of the ministry were many ; and 
its composite character makes it un- 
usually open to attack. But the speech 
of the premier was admirable in its sin- 
cerity and good sense; and those depu- 
ties who when they assembled were dis- 
posed to stir up strife by expressions of 
sympathy with the striking miners hesi- 
tated to.vote in accord with their sympa- 
thies after M. Waldeck-Rousseau had 
made it plain that the ministry, despite 
its socialistic affiliations, did not intend 
to bow to the demands of the militantly 
inclined strikers, and would use the army 
to enforce order. To the credit of not a 
few of the opponents of the ministry on 
other issues, be it said that they voted 
with it on this issue in their determina- 
tion to enforce law and guard against 
class warfare. But with this dangerous 
issue settled, the task of the ministry is 
by no means easy. The national deficit 
has taken on such proportions, and has 
become so constant a fact, that drastic 
reforms in taxation are necessary. New 
sources of revenue must be found, or the 
credit of the state will suffer. There isa 
limit, even to the wealth of the French 
property holder. It has been suggested 
that to save, state support of religious 
institutions be abolished. To Americans 
who believe in separation of state and 
church it does not seem so iconoclastic a 
proposal as it does to the French Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jew. 


French Stability 


The sensation of the hour 
poe sen oe in Great Britain is the 

enforced retirement from 
command of the First Army Corps of 
General Buller, who came out of the first . 
stage of the war in South Africa with 
impaired military reputation, and yet, 
owing to his social influence, was recently 
named as commander of the forces at 
Aldershot. An indiscreet speech of his, 
however, gave his personal enemies and 
patriotic critics of the War Department 
a handle with which to beat him, and 
now he is outside ‘the breastworks, the 
object of considerable popular sympathy, 
and in a position, if he cares to, to make 
disclosures concerning South African war 
happenings which may prove uncomfort- 
able for other officers and the War Office 
officials. Turn which way you will, there 
is little or no satisfaction among British 
subjects at the way the contest with the 
Boers is going. Loyalists in South Af- 
rica are chafing sorely at the leniency 
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shown toward the Boers and at the mar- 


. tial law restrictions which have been 


deemed imperative. In Great Britain 
there is intense dissatisfaction with Lord 
Roberts's disinclination to put an end to 
red tape and social pull, or to bring about 
reforms which are needed desperately. 
Three years of bitter experience by the 
army at the front seem to have had no 
effect on the commanders in the field in 
forcing them to realize that the mobile 
mounted Boers must be met with troops 
equally mobile. It is still, speaking in 
general terms, a fight of infantry against 
cavalry, and, as might be expected, the 
Boer cavalry roam unmolested even down 
to the suburbs of Capetown itself. 


Lord Milner, speaking last 
week, gave no intimation that 
he expected a speedy end of the stubborn 
fight, and Mr. Chamberlain, with his 
back to the wall, in a speech to Edin- 
burgh electors, has just reiterated a pro- 
gram of relentless prosecution of the 
war, with never a sign of concession. 
Incidentally he dwelt on the ministry’s 
intention, ere they go to the electors 
again, to bring in a bill calling for a les- 
sening of Irish representation in Parlia- 
ment. This will tend to accentuate Irish 
unity, now more inclusive and compact 
than at any time since Parnell led the 
{rish hosts. Mr. John Redmond is about 
setting sail for the United States to 
rouse the dormant Irish feeling against 
Great Britain here, the theory being that 
seldom has there been a time when Irish 
antipathy to and obstruction of British 
policies of state could more effectually 
hamper or cripple than now. 


No Relenting 


Negotiations between China 
and Russia respecting Man- 
churia are under way, the 
viceroys of middle and south China pro- 
testing against any cession in north 
China which Li Hung Chang, with his 
pro-Russian sympathies, may incline to 
recommend to the court, still remote 
from Peking. Reports from the court in- 
dicate that the Chinese minister to the 
United States is not in favor, because he 
is so popular in this country. His popu- 
larity is counted unto him as proof of 
betrayal of Chinese interests. Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana, and Mr. Rockhill, 
special envoy from the United States to 
China, just home from China, are re- 
ported as saying that missionaries with 
whom they conversed just before return- 
ing home are prophesying a recurrence 
of the Boxer insurrection, and that not 
long hence. This testimony conforms to 
some of Bishop Graves’s recent utter- 
ances, and to the symptoms noted by Rev. 
Arthur Smith in his last communication 
tous. Inshort, the blunders of soldiers 
and diplomats during the year 1900 are to 
be visited upon the heads of missionaries 
and merchants, sooner or later. That 
seems probable; but it will not deter 
either class from going about their 
chosen business. But new uprisings 
against foreigners and another interven- 
tion of foreign powers, however, can have 
but one result—the partition of China. 
Indemnity in the form of taxes—that was 
the penalty imposed for the uprising just 
suppressed. The next one will call for 


The Outlook 
in China 
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territory as the price of blood. Against 
partition the United States has stood. 
Will she so stand in the days that are to 
come? 





Academic Moral Ideals 


We recall to mind certain protests 
against Yale University which were pub- 
lished a few years ago, warning parents 
not to send their boys there because of its 
low standard of morals. Those puerile 
complaints did no harm to the institution, 
and would now be quite forgotten save 
that they are brought up in contrast with 
the ideals of manhood emphasized in 
Yale’s great bicentennial celebration last 
week. From beginning to end, in Battell 
Chapel, on the athletic field, at the Hy- 
perion theater—in sermon, song, poem, 
play, procession, pantomime, historical 
sketch, oration—the entire program de- 
clared Yale’s purpose, nobly expressed in 
Justice Brewer’s commemorative ad- 
dress, to train men for public service. 

No candid judge will deny that Yale 
has fulfilled the purpose expressed in her 
charter. Her long roll of honor attests 
it. In her sons she has been at the front 
in every national struggle for truth, free- 
dom, righteousness, for two hundred 
years. They have stood side by side with 
men of other colleges and of no college in 
the struggle to uplift mankind, and they 
have always shown a determination, an 
exuberance of courage, an abandon, in 
their zeal for the best and highest in men 
that marked them as belonging to Yale. 
Withal, they have been distinguished by 
a democratic spirit which is peculiarly 
American. Yale’s measurement of men 
has always been their worth in themselves 
rather than their extraneous possessions, 
either in money or family. And no in- 
stitution has sent forth men more ready 
to fraternize with all who seek to realize 
her ideals. 

At the heart of this robust life is the 
religious spirit. Without that at the cen- 
tre of being Yale could not be what she 
is: This great fact could not be hid even 
in the pantomimes which, with singular 
felicity, recited the college history. The 
quaintly arrayed ministers of the olden 
time bringing the choicest volumes from 
their scanty libraries to found an institu- 
tion of learning, the boyish voice of Na- 
than Hale, standing at the foot of the 
gallows, saying, ‘‘ My only regret is that 
I have only one life to give for my 
country,”’ the songs by moonlight on the 
college fence, the scenes of the old life 
and the new, up to that last one of the 
college chapel, witnessed that service to 
God and man is the keynote of Yale’s 
ideals of manhood. 

Nor ever before, we believe, was the 
religious spirit more pervasive through- 
out the life of Yale than itis today. It 
w2s well illustrated when, at the last 
scene on the campus near midnight of 
Tuesday, 7,000 voices-joined in the strains 
of ‘‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” and sang as the vast throng was 
separating, “For God, for country and 
for Yale.” Justice Brewer made no mis- 
take when he said that the founders 
“meant that Yale should be Christlike, 
and so they wrote into the beginning of 
her life this Christlike thought of public 
service; ”’ and that “‘ Religion in its truest 
sense, as seen in deeds rather than words, 
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as shown by life rather than creed, is 
still regnant.”’ 

College life has its temptations and 
some young men yield to them to their 
destruction. But nowhere else are to be 
found higher ideals or those which appeal 
more strongly to the best impulses of a 
boy’s nature. President Roosevelt never 
had a more genuine and hearty welcome 
than that extended to him at Yale last 
week Wednesday, and the warmth of it 
was not more a tribute to his high office 
than it was exultation that the office is 
filled by a man who could say, ‘‘I have 
never yet been in a struggle for right- 
eousness and decency that there were not 
men of Yale to aid me and give me 
strength and courage.” _ 

We write thus of Yale because we 
know the secret of its life from happy 
experience. It has an individuality of 
which its sons are justly proud, but it 
shares with many institutions of learn- 
ing the ambition to realize the same 
moral ideals, not less noble while better 
understood than in former days. Ex- 
president Dwight once said, ‘‘There is 
no place in this world where a boy with 
right purposes is safer than in Yale 
University.”’ Sensible parents will not 
be frightened by the occasional warn- 
ing cry of some pietistic sentimentalist 
against giving their children education 
in our best equipped institutions of learn- 
ing. If the serpent yet lingers in these 
gardens of Eden, the voice of the Lord 
is still heard there in the cool of the 
day, and the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge may be eaten now with his blessing. 





Guide Posts Set by the Council 


Some important matters long before 
our Congregational churches were settled 
at the National Council so far as the ex- 
pression of the opinion of the denomina- 
tion is concerned. Prominent among 
these were the union of the benevolent 
societies in two annual meetings, their 
administration by limited governing 
membership representing the churches, 
the appointment of their salaried officers 
by their executive bodies, and the dissem- 
ination of knowledge of their work 
through a single periodical to be pub- 
lished under theirjoint supervision. But 
the council also took steps to direct the 
attention of the churches to subjects of 
much importance which, at least in the 
forms presented, are practically new. 
Some of theseinvite discussion and ought 
to be considered soon in meetings of the 
local churches. 

A new conception is needed of the 
teaching function of the church. The 
Sunday school is by no means meeting 
fully the need of training the young and 
informing the people of the Christian 
truth they must know for proper guidance 
in Christian duty. It is even a question 
whether the name or the institution in- 
cludes the work urgently called for to 
instruct the churches as to their faith, as 
to the individual life of their members 
and as to. the business they must know 
how to carry on for themselves and for 
the world. The council opened the door 
into new fields. Shall the churches enter 
them, and if so, how? 

The public worship of the churches 
fails to satisfy many of the worshipers. 
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The various efforts to enrich it need to 
be brought into order, and so utilized that 
all the churches may take advantage of 
them. It is believed by many that some 
simple and dignified ritual would deepen 
devotion, increase the attendance at pub- 
lic service and aid in interpreting its 
meaning. The council opened the way 
for this work to be done. It will be dis- 
cussed at the next council, but if such 
discussion is to be fruitful we must not 
wait three years. The churches should 
give their attention to this matter now. 
No greater problem is before us than to 
secure the active participation of every 
member in the work of the whole denom- 
ination, to extend its influence through- 
out our own land and the world. The 


‘ council outlined a way for doing this, 


naming a time in the year and means by 
which every person in every congrega- 
tion may have the opportunity placed be- 
fore him to give something to each of the 
six national societies which carry on the 
edueational and missionary work of Con- 
gregational churches. The plan may be 
ever so satisfactory, but it will end still 
born unless it is acted on by the local 
churches and put into the hands of those 
who will see that it is carried out. 

Our denomination has a large and in- 
creasing number of youth in state uni- 
versities. The authorities in these insti- 
tutions are usually favorable to religious 
influences. But if definite Christian 
teaching is to be maintained in them, it 
must be done by the churches. Probably 
the establishment of houses associated 
with these universities and of professor- 
ships of the Bible is as important an op- 
portunity as Congregationalists have ever 
faced in the history of their educational 
work for the country. What will they do 
about it? 

The National Council at Portland will 
take rank among the first in importance 
because of its clear and definite advice 
concerning these and other great matters. 
But its work ends where that of the local 
church begins. It does not command; it 
suggests. Have the churches the wisdom 
and zeal to shape its suggestions to suit 
their needs and put them into practice? 
The discussion of them, which was begun 
by the council, may be carried on in the 
coiumns of The Congregationalist, if those 
who have something of value to say con- 
cerning them will communicate with us. 
Let us ‘signalize the new century by 
adopting the advice of the council, so far 
as is appropriate, as the law of the 
churches, 





King Croker 


Interest in the outcome of the ap- 
proaching municipal election in New 
York city, and ardent hope for the 
defeat of Tammany, is not limited to 
the bounds of the city, the nation of 
which it is the metropolis, or the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Wherever there 
is intelligent appreciation of what it 
means to twentieth century Occidental 
civilization that a way shall be found 
to make municipal government as pure 
relatively as is national administration, 
there is sincere solicitude that an end 
be put to government by a brutal, de- 
based, selfish oligarchy in the city of 
Greater New York. Victory there means 
more than victory elsewhere. 


Many of the facts reported from New 
York as to the progress of the campaign 
are encouraging. Some are discourag- 
ing, and among these none is more 80 
than the division of opinion among men 
with a common aim as to the best way 
to bring about the desired result. Mr. 
Shepard, the Tammany candidate, ap- 
parently has convinced himself and men 
like Mr. George Peabody and Mr. Bourke 
Cochran that he will, if elected, be able 
to make Tammany and its candidates 
for office stand for the punishment of 
crime, vice and prostitution of office 
to personal gain. 

Without impugning the sincerity of 
these men’s assertions, it is still open to 
remark that comparatively few who know 
Tammany at first hand have confidence 
in the power of one man, with ever so 
high ideals and ever so much ofiicial 
power—which unquestionably under the 
present charter the mayor has—to alter 
the nature of an institution so old and 
hardened as Tammany. 

It is this aspect of the matter that has 
led the Brooklyn Eagle, with its strong 
Democratic proclivities, to declare in 
favor of Mr. Low. Such also is the bur- 
den of Mr. Carl Schurz’s appeal to his 
fellow German-American citizens to vote 
for Mr. Low, who, if elected, will be free 
to give reality to ideals none the less lofty 
than Mr. Shepard’s, and who is the can- 
didate, not of a machine with a reprehen- 
sible past, but of a citizens’ movement 
born of civic patriotism. 

As one contemplates such facts relative 
to official connivance with traffic in 
human bodies and souls as have been re- 
called to the attention of the citizens of 
New York during the past week by the 
pamphlet issued by the council of the City 
Club, as one reads the articles by Josiah 
Flynt relative to the partnership which 
exists between the police and the men 
who steal property of various sorts, as 
one faces the well-known alliance between 
wealthy corporations, holders of valuable 
franchises and the Tammany chief and 
his subordinates, by which alliance, past 


and present, Tammany’s coffers are en- 


riched and the city and state treasuries 
are deprived of what rightfully belongs 
to them, one realizes how clamant is the 
call for an overturning and a reign of 
righteousness, in which the judges shall 
once more wear spotless ermine, and the 
police again be free to execute law and 
not connive at its infraction. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the contest 
now pending is one of self-interest versus 
public welfare, and the most dishearten- 
ing aspect of the situation is the willing- 
ness of so many citizens of the city, high 
and low, rich and poor, to put their per- 
sonal or corporation’s welfare above the 
community’s welfare and good name. 
The poor and the lowly, in many cases, 
will vote for Tammany because it keeps 
theminemployment. The rich and lofty, 
in many cases, will vote for it because 
the tribute money it exacts is less than 
what the city would take were they to 
become honest taxpayers. . 

In the fight now on the forces for re- 
form have the press of the city with 
them—and the pulpit, so far as it com- 
mits itself. But anything like adequate 
discussion by the clergy of the city of the 
issues involved we have yet to see. We 
are not asking for definite commitment to 
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candidates by pastors or churches. But 
sermons dealing with the importance of 
the campaign, of the duty of men to give 
of their substance in support of ‘their 
convictions, and to use their personal 
influence to compass ends that they deem 
necessary—all this the clergy might do 
with propriety in their pulpits. And out 
of their pulpits, as citizens, they are as 
much in duty bound to let their opinions 
be known as are the lawyers or the mer- 
chants of the city. 





Telling All to Christ 


Familiar as the phrase is, the meaning 
to many is vague. It is the most real of 
Christian experiences ; it is also the most 
rare. We have sung till we have almost 
worn out the words, ‘“‘Take it to the 
Lord in prayer,” but few of us have 
made a practice of really unburdening 
our hearts in that way. 

It involves, first, self-knowledge. We 
can tell only what we know. We do not 
know sometimes what manner of spirit 
we are of. We cherish ill will, blind to 
our own wrong spirit, because we so 
magnify the cause. It is well always to 
know, not only how wrongly some one has 
used us, but also how wickedly we feel 
about it. Resentment sours us before 
we are willing to confess to ourselves 
that we are resentful. We mistake a 
stubborn will for conscience, inclination 
for duty, our own way for righteousness. - 
When we tell all to Christ we must face 
the facts about ourselves, and not crowd 
down our evil moods, or slur over our 
sin, or keep our selfishness below the 
surface. We need, not morbid introspec- 
tion, but self-knowledge. We must be 
fair with ourselves before he will hear. 

It involves, also, a speaking out. It is 
wonderful how speech clarifies. An evil 
spirit may find partial justification in our 
hearts till we formulate or put into words 
the cause; that reveals its pettiness at 
once. We may have real Christian joy 
and not know its full significance till we 
come to state the facts definitely. A sin- 
ful longing, vaguely, but strongly, assert- 
ing itself, is sometimes banished by sim- 
ply putting it into words. Friendships 
are weakened, discord comes into homes, 
churches aredivided because men smother, 
without destroying, some bitter feeling, 
leaving it to rankle instead of bringing 
it to the light of formal statement. To 
tell such things, to tell all things, to 
Christ, in the spirit of humble reverence, 
is the surest way to see them in their 
right perspective. 

It involves, again, an earnest attempt to 
realize Christ’s presence. One speaks 
not into the air; one speaks into the ear 
of a listening and sympathizing friend. 
To realize that makes all subterfuges seem 
unworthy. To attempt to lay bare our 
hearts before him banishes all self-decep- 
tion and quickens self-knowledge. We 
will not tell Christ anything that is not 
true, whatever we may say to ourselves, 
if we are really conscious of speaking 
into his ear. The attempt to make his 
presence real helps us to know ourselves, 
to speak out our thought and to wait hum- 
bly before him. 

The result must be a spiritual quick- 
ening. The Christ who hears may hear 
in silence; he does not hear without re- 
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sponse. No Christian can go into his 
closet and thus lay bare his heart before 
Christ and not know such a refreshment 
of soul that it will be to him a sure proof 
that he has been heard and that Christ 
has been near. 





In Brief 


‘* When I have read a new copy of The Con- 
gregationalist I feel as though I had had a 
shake of your hand.” So said an acquaint- 
ance lately to the editor. That relation with 
our readers is desired by every member of the 
editorial staff, and in the consciousness of it 
we write to our large constituency concern- 
ing the life of our one Lord in this world for 
its redemption. 





President Hadley of Yale conferred an 
honorary degree on the president of a South- 
ern university for white students, and the 
same day invited Prin. Booker Washington 
to dine with him, and ex-Postmaster-General 
Bissell sat at table with the distinguished 
Negro educator. What must some of our 
Southern fellow-citizens think of the ideas of 
culture which prevail outside their little cir- 
cle? 





Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is about settling a 
bill of $45,000 for equipping St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, with electric lighting apparatus. 
This is a fact on which several homilies might 
be preached, some of them possibly not over- 
welcome to our English kinsfolk, so we for- 
bear, only remarking that there seems to be 
no bottom to the pocketbook of Mr. Morgan 
and no limit to the area in which he chooses 


to operate as a benefactor. 


Genuine spirituality and realization of per- 
sonal responsibility marked the recent Y. M. 
C. A. State Conventionat Fitchburg. No less 
than 200 men rose at the last session in token 
of their purpose to “ win one” to Christ. On 
Sunday twenty-eight pulpits in Fitchburg, 
Leominster, Westminster and Gardner were 
suppiled by Y. M.C. A. workers both morn- 
ing and evening. Drs. Josiah Strong and 
Floyd Tomkins were among the speakers 
from out of the state. 





The Presbyterian Banner had on its cover 
last week an excellent portrait of Rev. Dr. 
Thomas R. Beeber, the newly-elected moder- 
ator of the Synod of Pennsylvania. Dr. Bee- 
ber had good Congregational training at An- 
dover Seminary, and his earliest pastorate 
was with the First Church, Georgetown, 
Mass. Of German descent, Puritan spirit 
and experience in a New England pastorate, 
no doubt he is an ideal presiding officer over 
the Pennsylvania Presbyterians. 


As you read the two interesting pages 
devoted to surveys of other denominations, 
do not fail to notice not only that their repre- 
sentative bodies are all discussing many of 
the same subjects, such as improvements in 
methods of instructing the young and the 
ethics of divorce, but that in a number of 
these bodies as well as in own own there 
is dissatisfaction with a multiplication of 
diverse agencies for carrying on Christian 
work, and there is, too, a decided drift toward 
centralization. 


A fine meeting, indeed, was that of the Bos- 
ton Congregational Club last Monday. It set 
a good pace for the opening season. Here is 
a nugget or two: Dr. O. 8S. Davis referred to 
the kind of sermonic utterances that remind 
one of “tissue paper flowers of gaudy hue 
gathered about the spinal column of a banana.” 
And Professor Platner appealed to the risi- 
bilities of his auditors when he said that ser- 
mons are composed of two elements— the sub- 
stantial and the accidental. The substantial 
is what cannot be left out. The accidental 


may be left out, and some sermons are made 
up solely of the accidental. 
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Yale’s Award of Degrees 


At Its Bicentenary 


The aptness and felicity of President Had- 
ley’s characterizations as he conferred the de- 
grees won universal admiration. No doubt 
he had bestowed much thought upon his 
phraseology, but some of his most brilliant 
sentences seemed to have their origin in the 
circumstances of the moment. For instance, 
he said to Seth Low: ‘You, perhaps more 
than any one else in this audience, exemplify 
the lessons conveyed by the orator of the 
morning.” When Mark Twain, in the midst 
of the tremendous burst of applause, was 
about to receive his hood, President Hadley 
spoke of him as a man “‘ for whom the univer- 
sal acclaim renders any statement of reasons 
a work of supererogation.”” He characterized 
Henry L. Higginson as “ filling that exalted 
ideal in the minds of Yale men—the ideal 
of a Harvard graduate.’”’ Concerning Secre- 
tary Hay he said: “In recognition of those 
great achievements in letters which have been 
thrown into the shade by yet greater achieve- 
ments in statesmanship, we confer upon you, 
as one of the men upon whom America relies, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws”; ; and to Chief 
Justice Fuller: ‘To whom we can give high- 
est praise in the simple sentence that you 
worthily fill the position you occupy.” 

Respecting Archbishop Ireland the bestowal 
was made in these terms: “In recognition of 
that disinterested breadth of vision and that 
understanding of the possibilities of liberty 
which reflects the spirit of a Hildebrand.” 
To Admiral Sampson the president said: 
“On you as the chosen representative of a 
navy on which we relied, and who in yourself 
and through that navy have shown that that 
reliance was not misplaced, we confer the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws and grant the privi- 
leges thereof.” To Marquis Ito: “On you, 
sir, as the first citizen of that country next 
younger than ours in its position among the 
great Powers, but much older than ours in 
civilization, whose activity we welcome in 
this new century, Yale bestows the degree of 
Doctor of Laws.” 

This was the address to President Roose- 
velt: ‘*To Theodore Roosevelt while he was 
yet a private individual we offered most 
worthily the degree of Doctor of Laws on 
account of his eminent achievements in let- 
ters, in history and, best of all, in the public 
service. Sincein his providence it has pleased 
God to give Theodore Roosevelt another title 
to our homage, we give him the degree 
merited alike by the man and the place. He 
is a Harvard man by nurture, but we are 
proud to think that in his democratic spirit 
and broad national sympathy, and in his 
earnest pursuit of truth and right, he has 
such qualities that he will be glad to become 
an adopted son of Yale,’ and this was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s reply: 

*“T have never yet worked at a task worth 
doing that I did not find myself werking 
shoulder to shoulder with some son of Yale. 
I have never yet been in a struggle for right- 
eousness and decency that there were not 
men of Yale to aid me and give me strength 
and courage. 

“As we walked hither this morning we 
passed by a gateway which was raised to the 
memory of a young Yale lad who was hurt to 
death beside me as he and a great many oth- 
ers like us marched against the hammering 
guns from the heights, and with those mem- 
ories quick in my mind I thank you from my 
heart for the honor you have done me, and I 
thank you doubly, for you planned to do me 
that honor while I was yet a private citizen.” 

It was interesting to note the measure of 
applause accorded to different men. For ev- 
ery candidate there was a round of cheering, 
but among the half-dozen who seemed to be 
the heroes of the hour and whose welcomes 
were the most enthusiastic, beside President 
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Roosevelt, Admiral Sampson and Secretary 
Hay, were President Low, Archbishop Ire- 
land, Marquis Ito, Rev. Dr. H. B. Frissell and 
Chief Justice Fuller. As the leading lawyer 
present, Hon. James C. Carter, whom Presi- 
dent Hadley referred to as at once the Nestor 
and the Chesterfield of the American bar, re- 
ceived due honor, as did John La Farge, who 
stood for the fraternity of American artists. 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


JOHN HARVARD asim. professor of naval architecture 
in Glasgow University. 

at sea BILLINGS, director of the New York Pub- 

¢ Libr: 

CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY, president of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

DAVID WHITE FINLAY. professor of the practice of 
medicine in Aberdeen Universit 

a a BURKE FRISSELL, es ipal of Hampton In- 


JACQUES HADAMARD, adjunct professor in the faculty 
of science at the University of Paris. 

SAMUEL PIERP NT LANGLEY, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

ALBERT ABRAHAM MICHELSON, professor of physics 
in the University of Chicago. 

WILLIAM OSLER, professor of medicine in Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School. 

HENRY SMITH Eg ala R president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techno) ology. 

IRA REMSEN, president of Johns Meghins University. 

OGDEN NICHOLAS Roop, professor of physics in Colum- 
bia University. 

WILHELM WALDEYER, professor of anatomy in the 
University of Berlin 

FRANKLIN Caren, | for many years president of Wil- 
liams College. 

HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, editor of the Variorum 
edition of Shakespeare’s works. 

BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, professor of Greek in 
Johns Hopkins University. 

WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN, professor of Greek lit- 
erature in Harvard Universit: 

CASPAR RENE GREGORY, pro fessor of the New Testa- 
ment oe re in the University of Leipsic. 

WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

CHARLES LuSsTIS HARRISON, provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

JOHN HAY, Secretary of S' 

JOHN IRELAND, Archbisher ‘of St. Pau 

JOHN LA FARGE, president of the Society of American 


Arti 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON pertemer of the history of 
art emeritus in Harvard Universi ity. 

FRANCIS LANDEY PATTON, president of Princeton 
University. 

HENRY CODMAN POTTER, Bishop of New Yor 

JAMES FORD RHODES, author of The leer of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850 

KNUT HENNING GEZELIUS VON SCHEELE, Bishop of 
Gotland and Ioeenber of the Swedish Parliament. 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, president of the University 
of California. 

Jane ai RRILL ANGELL, president of the University 
° ich} 

JAMES © OOLIDGB CARTER, for many years president 
of the New York Bar Association. 

JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE, ner of the United 
States at the Court of St. Jam 

WESTON FULLER, “chiet Justice of the 
United States. 

ee peter. AMA, professor of law in the University 
of Tok 

HENRY LEE HIGGINESON, fellow of Harvard niversity. 

WILLIAM PETERSON, principal of McGill University. 

SETH awe for many years president of Columbia 
versity. 

FEDOR FEDOROVIC MARTENS, professor of interna- 
tional law emeritus in the University of St. Petersburg. 

JOHN BASSETT MOORE, Hamilton Fish professor of in- 
ternational law in Columbia University. 

RICHARD OLNEY, former Secretary of State. 

WHITELAW REID, editor of the New York Tribune. 

WILLIAM THOMAS SAMPSON, rear admiral of the 
United States Navy. 

7 GOULD SCHURMAN, president of Cornell Uni- 


JAMES * Brapuey THAYER, professor of law in Harvard 

niversity 

7 - al setae, fellow and bursar of Lincoln College, 
xfo 

menace HIROBUMI ITO, former prime minister of 


Tanosoks ROOSEVELT, President of the United States. 
DOCTOR OF LITERATURE 


THOMAS BAILEY neem for many years editor of 
the Ad/antic Month 

GEORGE i sartmators CABLE, author of Old Creole 
Days and other Southern stories. 

SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, author of The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn, Innocents Abroad and 
other stories. 

—- WATSON GILDER, editor of the Century Mag- 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, for many years editor of 
the Atlantic siathiy,, author of The Rise of Silas 
Langone and other works. 

BRANDER, MATTHEWS, professor of literature in 
Golumbia University. 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE, author of Red Rock, Chronicle 
of Reconstruction, and other Southern stor ies. 

WoopRow WILSON, os aed of jarlepradenes and 
politics in Princeton Jniversity. 


DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


ALEXANDER VIETS GRISWOLD ALLEN, professor of 
church egg 4 * the Episcopal Theological school, 
Cambridge, Mas: 

CHARLES ¢ UTHASRT HALL, president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

GEORGE HARRI, president of Amherst Coll =. 

FQuy MAneTe, vice principal of Mansfield College, Ox- 
orc 

BRADFORD PAUL RAYMOND, president of Wesleyan 
University. 

STEWART DINGWALL FORDYCE SALMOND, professor 
of systematic theology and exegesis in the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Ct. 
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Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D. 


His Influence, His Ways of Working and His Opinions on Matters of Current Interest 


There has never been in Boston a more 
sustained and striking demonstration of 
a great congregation’s affection for its 
spiritual leader than that called forth 
by the now successful effort of the Madi- 
son Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York to secure as its pastor Rev. Dr. 
George C. Lorimer. During the weeks 
in which the issue hung in the balance, 
it was not the deacons and standing com- 
mittee alone that made heroic efforts to 
retain him, but humble members of the 
congregation and scores of persons not 
usually identified with the constituency 
of the Temple have given utterance to 
their earnest hope that’ he would stay, 
and have done what they could to 
realize their hope, simply because they 
believed in Dr. Lorimer and the things 
for which he and Tremont Temple stand. 
And on the Friday evening, a fortnight 
ago, when Dr. Lorimer’s final decision 
was announced, and on the Sunday suc- 
ceeding it, the public and private out- 
bursts of sorrow and love were such as 
seldom follow severance of the tie be- 
tween pastor and people. 

Dr. Lorimer’s hold upon the city, it is 
true, has not been precisely that of Phil- 
lips Brooks or Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
but in the extent and constancy of influ- 
ence exerted, in the solidity and perma- 
nence of the work done, and in the popu- 
larity and fame which he has fairly won, 
Dr. Lorimer belongs with the few com- 
manding pulpit figures of the age, and his 
three pastorates in Boston constitute an 
important chapter in the church annals 
of the last thirty years. 

Throughout New England, too, Dr. Lor- 
imer has been an influential personality, 
easily recognized as the leader in the Bap- 
tist denomination, while outside of New 
England there is no less appreciation of 
his talents. Dr. MacArthur of New York, 
himself one of the leading Baptist preach- 
ers in the country, only the other day 
assigned to Dr. Lorimer the first place in 
the list of Baptist pulpit orators. Across 
the water, also, ‘‘Lorimer of Tremont 
Temple” has a large following, as the con- 
gregations that flock to hear him every 
summer in London bear witness. And 
one could travel still further from Boston 
and find traces of the man. Theothernight 
in one of the prayer meetings at Tremont 
Temple a woman arose and said in sub- 
stance: ‘‘I am not used to speaking in 
prayer meeting, but I have a message 
from a soldier in Manila whom I attended 
as a@ nurse a few months ago. As his 
life was ebbing away he said to me: ‘The 
Sunday before I left Boston I went into 
Tremont Temple and heard Dr. Lorimer. 
I have not forgotten his words during 
all these weeks, and when you go back 
to Boston I want you to go and tell him 
that I am dying with a well-grounded 
hope in Christ, and it is all because I 
dropped in to that service that Sunday 
evening.’ ”’ 

Such testimonies are not infrequent at 
the Temple meetings, and who can num- 
ber the hosts of those who, as they have 
flitted in and out of the Temple and then 
gone to the ends of the earth, have car- 


ried the touch of its evangelistic spirit 
and been stirred by it to nobler living? 

It is a pleasant, spacious home, well 
but not luxuriously furnished, that Dr. 
Lorimer has occupied on one of Brook- 
line’s attractive streets for the last seven 
years. His workshop, in the second 
story, has plenty of windows and ample 
space for the pictures and works of art 
which a n of refined tastes likes to 
gather about him. But, big as the room 
is, his library of nearly 4,000 volumes 
overflows it and makes requisition upon 
other space in the home. A massive 
desk occupies the center of the room, 
and there Dr. Lorimer focuses his liter- 
ary harvests, transmuting them into ser- 
mons and books and lectures. A stenog- 
rapher seldom invades this study. He 
prefers to use his own pen; and as he 
showed me four or five hundred pages of 
closely written manuscript—the text of 
the next book he is to give the public— 
I could understand that one who writes 
so fluently and exactly can dispense with 
an amanuensis. 

Only by utilizing all the fragments of 
time has he been able during the last 
twenty years to bring out no less than 
ten volumes, of which the best known 
are Messages of Today to the Men of To- 
morrow, Christianity and the Social State, 
The Argument for Christianity, which 
has been translated into German, Chris- 
tianity in the Nineteenth Century and a 
400 page monograph on Spurgeon, which 
has been translated into Swedish. 

He is in the habit of writing his ser- 
mons, and then, after going over a dis- 
course a few hours before delivering, he 
puts it one side altogether and uses not 
a scrap of writing in the pulpit. His ver- 
bal memory is exceptionally retentive, 
and after careful preparation through the 
week his attitude on entering the pulpit 
is expressed substantially thus: ‘Now, 
Lord, I’ve done the best I can. It is for 
thee to aid.” 

Into his study Dr. Lorimer goes every 
morning at 8 A. M. and remains until one. 
The time between is spent in strenu- 
ous mental toil. He is an indefatigable 
reader, and one who knows him inti- 
mately says he never found him idling. 
Some of his reading he does by proxy. 
Mrs. Lorimer diligently peruses the cur- 
rent periodicals and has learned by long 
experience the kind of articles to which 
the Doctor’s attention should be called. 
Monday is seldom exempted from the 
routine, and about the only outing he 
allows himself is an occasional drive on 
Saturday afternoon. The other after- 
noons he gives to parish work, and his 
evenings are heavily drawn upon by 
meetings and other church engagements. 
He undertakes to visit his great parish as 
systematically as possible, but in calling 
he always gives the preference to the 
sick and the poor, and he finds that his 
rich men are eager to have him maintain 
this order of selection. 

Dr. Lorimer is always well ahead of 
his intellectual work. The demands of 
the pulpit are not staved off until late in 
the week, but often his discourses are 


ready ten days before they are to be de- 
livered. Like Dr. Jefferson, he believes 
in planning his sermons for a consider- 
able time in advance. He thinks that 
there are great advantages in a series, 
provided a man does not try to put every- 
thing into the first one. 

““What is your opinion as to the value 
of announcing your topics in advance?” 

“TI believe in it. A minister needs to 
study his titles—first, in order that they 
may express exactly what he means, and, 
secondly, in order to avoid sensational 
topics.” The Doctor bore down heavily 
on this last aspect of the matter. “Ifa 
man announces as his theme Gold Mines 
and What We Find in Them, and then 
goes on to preach about spiritual riches, 
the public sees through that artifice. He 
would far better announce as his theme 
The Treasures of the Kingdom of God. 
The pulpit cannot afford to delude people 
in order to gain an audience. This I 
think is a matter of great moment.” 

“Will you tell me whether you have 
ever in your ministry consciously sought 
to secure an audience?” 

“T have always thought more of my 
discourse than my audience. If a man 
thinks of his audience the message will 
be shallow, but if a man puts his thought 
and soul into his message the audience 
will come.” 

“Do you think that your brief experi- 
ence in a theater when a lad has helped 
you in your preaching ?”’ 

The Doctor tossed his head as he ut- 
tered an emphatic ‘‘No. The worst prep- 
aration for a preacher is for a man to 
study the ways of the theater. It is al- 
lowable for him to be dramatic, but not 
theatrical. There are just as many act- 
ors who mouth their words as there are 
preachers, and as to rules of elocution, I 
must confess that an old professor on 
Cape Cod taught me all I know. The 
main use for elocutionary training is to 
call a man’s attention to excrescences 
and deficiencies. I suppose I oft throw 
all rules of elocution overboard. But 
after all, it is important that a man 
should avoid a slouchy position. Hecan- 
not control an audience unless he has 
himself in hand. The posture of his 
body to some extent indicates his thought 
and purpose.” 

“Are you in the habit of picking out 
any single face in your audience and 
addressing yourself to it?” 

**When I preach to a strange congrega- 
tion my eye usually falls on some one 
face that seems sympathetic, and the 
sight of which removes the feeling of 
loneliness, I think perhaps that person 
is praying for me.” 

‘*What books and persons have influ- 
enced your thought?” 

‘Well, I did not take a regular semi- 
nary course,” said the Doctor, in a semi- 
apologetic tone, ‘‘but perhaps that fact 
has forced me to do my own thinking, to 
keep my mind open. Though I did not 
put any book out until I was forty years 
old, I began reading on philosophical, so- 
cial and theological subjects when I was 
twenty. In my early days I fell under 
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the influence of Erskine of Linlathen, 
and I owe much to him. I read, too, the 
Puritan divines, Cartwright and Hooker 
and Boston and the rest. In later years 
I have found guidance in Fairbairn, and 
as respects social problems I have de- 
rived help from George Jacobs Holyoake, 
whom I know intimately.” 

“In your reading and thinking what 
subjects have chiefly interested you?” 

“From the beginning of my ministry I 
have taken a deep interest in sociology, 
because I believe that while religion is to 
take us to heaven it is also to make this 
world over. We are to have a new earth 
as wellas anew heaven. I have tried to 
study future society from the standpoint 
of Christ’s teachings and have therefore 
never been betrayed into anything like 
communistic theories. I have always 
taken an interest in the uplifting of the 
humbler classes. The dangeris that when 
ministers take up such themes they will 
run off on a tangent and not relate their 
views to the spiritual teachings of Christ. 
No one should undertake to treat such 
themes in the pulpit unless he has read 
not merely magazine articles but care- 
fully prepared scientific discussions, now 
so easily attainable.” 

‘“‘Have you grown more conservative 
of less so as you have grown older? ” 

*“‘T am less conservative,” said the 
Doctor, frankly, ‘‘though I don’t know 
that in my preaching there is any great 
difference perceptible, except that there 
is perhaps a more philosophical tone to 
my theological preaching. My central 
themes continue to be the divinity of 
Christ, the atonement and the Holy 
Spirit. In all my pastorates there has 
never been any disposition on the part of 
my people to restrict in any way my pul- 
pit utterances; on the other hand, I have 
proceeded on the theory that a man should 
have reasonable regard to the views of 
those to whom he speaks. My invitation 
to communion has always been to those 
who desire to participate, leaving with 
the individual the decision. , I would al- 
ways put the substance above the sym- 
bol.” 

“You have been active in promoting 
the federation of denominations. Do 
you think we are coming together?” 

“T believe there is an approach of 
Christians all over the world toward one 
another. We ought to foster this move- 
ment, but we ought not to use any arti- 
ficial means. Sometimes insistence on a 
certain phrase tends to postpone the 
thing which,we are after. My idea is to 
do all we reasonably can and leave the 
Holy Spirit to work the final issue out. 
This age deals in large things. A man is 
not content with owning one railroad, 
but he seeks a dozen. There may be 
an educational element in the Christian 
Church in this era of large conceptions.” 

‘But may we not become too latitudi- 
narian? How about Harnack’s last book, 
for instance?” 

“The saving element in Harnack is 
that he declares that the church is in the 
world as a purely spiritual force, not for 
politics, but for the establishment of a 
spiritual society to leaven the world. 
Even in what he says about the sacrifice 
of Christ we still have at the heart of it 
the germ of the atonement. On the 


other hand, I deprecate the tendency in 
some quarters to lay too little stress on 





the atonement. That is the weakness of 
someof our churches. The Oxford move- 
ment flourished because it magnified the 
atonement. The central element was 
the eucharist. The Episcopal Church 
has become strong and some of our Non- 
conformist churches have grown weak 
because the former does emphasize con- 
stantly the sacrifice of Christ. The 
atonement is central to our religion; 
otherwise how can you explain why all 
the fires went out on heathen altars and 
human sacrifices were given up because 
a certain man died at Jerusalem?” 

“You have succeeded in binding to- 
gether into a church large numbers of 
persons from different rank. Would 
you be willing to state the principle on 
which you have worked?” 

“*T believe that the church is set in the 
world for establishing the spiritual life 
through the sacrificial ministry of Christ. 
A great many things have been suggested 
as desirable for the Temple, but why 
should I open a night school or an eye and 
ear infirmary when the city is well sup- 
plied with such institutions? We have 
tried to hold to our spiritual and evan- 
gelistic purpose.” 

**Are you willing to state your inten. 
tions and expectations with regard to 
your new field in New York?” 

‘“‘From the beginning of my ministry, 
whether in free churches or in churches 
that rent their pews, I have always had 
but one idea of a church : that in it class 
distinctions are unknown. Out of that 
conception what may come in New York 
I cannot forecast. I go there simply as a 
pastor of a church. I dislike all adjec- 
tives such as ‘people’s’ or ‘family’ or 
‘institutional.’ There can be no true 
church that does not embrace families ; 
there can be no successful church that 
does not reach people; and no Christian 
church that does not provide for its sick, 
relieve its poor and encourage self-help- 
ing young men and women to make the 
most of their lives.” 

Dr. Lorimer is as precise and often as 
brilliant in private conversation as he is 
in public speaking, and as he talked freely 
for two hours I wondered at the ability 
he possesses of stating his ideas quickly 
anddefinitely. As our talk moved around 
the wide circle of the world in themes of 
current interest to Christian men, my 
admiration for his breadth and modesty 
and the extent of his knowledge grew. 
Though he loves his study and loves his 
platform, he loves men more. The world 
of affairs is his world and he keeps him- 
self in touch with it at many points. He 
happened to be reading the Bible when I 
entered the room, and the last thing of 
consequence in our interview was a sen- 
tence spoken with his hand resting lov- 
ingly on the Scriptures: ‘‘ These writings 
here are capable of a wonderful breadth 
of interpretation.” 

The old Bible of the fathers, the new 
Bible which modern criticism has given 
us, the word of God imperishable though 
its outer wrappings change—this has 
been the foundation of Dr. Lorimer’s 
own personal faith. This he has preached 
in great cities on two continents for over 
forty years to congregations that have 
rarely been equaled in size by those ad- 
dressed by any American or English 
preacher. And because he knows how to 
bring things new and old out of this 
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treasury he goes to New York, with the 
enthusiasm and vitality of a young man 
just out of the seminary. H. A. B. 





Oberlin Loses Dr. Burroughs 


Not only the seminary but the entire com- 
munity feels deeply the loss of Prof. G. S. 
Burroughs, who passed away Oct. 22, at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

George Stockton Burroughs was born in 
Waterloo, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1855. His father 
was a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. He received his college and semi- 
nary training at Princeton, which institution 
conferred upon him the degrees of A. B., 
A. M., Ph. D. and D. D. Marietta College 
bestowed the LL. D. 

After graduation from the seminary, Mr. 
Burroughs engaged in pastoral work in Slat- 
ington, Pa., which was followed by pastor- 
ates at Fairfield and at New Britain, Ct. 
In 1886 he became pastor of the Amherst 
College Church and professor of Biblical 
literature in Amherst College. In 1892 he 
accepted the presidency of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. In 1899 he assumed the 
professorship of Old Testament language 
and literature in Oberlin Seminary, which 
he held when he died. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter, a graduate of Smith College, 
and two young sons. 

Rarely in Oberlin’s history has a teacher 
captured the hearts of his students as quickly 
and surely as did Professor Burroughs. He 
had a winning personality and a cordial spirit 
of friendliness broad enough. to overlook in- 
dividual eccentricities. He was not only an 
approachable professor ; he took occasion to 
approach his students and inquire heartily 
for their welfare. 

Broad-minded, fair, progressive, able to 
grasp and impart all essential truths; warm- 
hearted, frank, helpful, possessed of a spirit 
of tireless energy; the memory of his two 
brief years in Oberlin, filled with service, 
will serve as an inspiration to many genera- 
tions of future students. c. 





A Schoolmaster Honored 


Six hundred cit‘zens of the city of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gathered last week to do honor to 
Mr. James S. Barrell, for more than fifty years 
a teacher in public schools and long principal 
of one of the best grammar schools of that 
city. The mayor of the city; an ex-mayor; 
representatives of the Board of Education, of 
the principals and teachers of the schools of 
the city; the secretary of the State Board of 
Education; former pupils who have risen to 
eminence; Rev. Dr. Alex. McKenzie of the 
First Church, Mr. Barrell’s pastor ; and others 
spoke words of eulogy and affection. Repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Army of the Republic 
presented the veteran educator with a hand- 
some silk stars and stripes, and the mayor of 
the city, in behalf of the company assembled, — 
handed to the guest of honor $300, with which 
he is to journey to California and back and 
have a winter’s outing. We feel it a privilege 
to call attention to this, not only because of 
Mr. Barrell’s honorable record as a teacher 
and as a Congregational layman, but also be- 
cause it is a form of ante-mortem recognition 
of high civic usefulness which needs to be 
imitated by other communities. Americans 
value highly their educational system, but 
they often do not adequately recognize the 
Superior worth as members of society of the 
men and women who make the machinery 
live. Mr. Barrell has utilized his opportuni- 
ties to inculcate patriotism, ethics and essen- 
tial religion. 





Every right action and true thought sets 
the seal of its beauty on person and face. 
—Ruskin. 
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How shall I deseribe the indescribable? 
It is easy to write of the successive 
features of what concededly has proved 
one of the most stately and picturesque 
celebrations in academic history. But to 
convey in words an adequate conception 
of its atmosphere and spirit, to make 
real to readers who have not been here in 
person even a little of its impressiveness, 
this is well-nigh impossible. 

Perfect weather, the hearty co-operation 
of the citizens of New Haven—rendering 
the town wonderfully beautiful in taste- 
ful adornment by day and a very fairy- 
land of brilliant glory by night—the pres- 
ence of thousands of enthusiastic gradu- 
ates—undoubtedly more in number than 
ever assembled before on such an occa- 
sion in America—a program of events so 
diversified and delightful that no one 
was conscidus of its length and carried 
out without a single failure or blemish, 
the participation of a host of represen- 
tatives of other educational institutions 
or learned societies and of a multitude of 
other men of world-wide fame—these 
have been the most obvious character- 
istics of the festival. 

From the opening service in Battell 
Chapel on Sunday forenoon to the fare- 
well reception in University Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon every observance, 
no matter how individual in itself, con- 
tributed to intensify interest and to 
magnify one’s conception of the lofty 
ideals, the breadth of intellectual range, 
the earnestness and energy,.the lively 
good fellowship, and the tremendous 
practical force of the great univer- 
sity. Moreover, although it was cos- 
mopolitan, wholly free from the partisan 
temper which would exalt an institution 
and its policies at the expense of others, 
it nevertheless was distinctively and uni- 
formly a Yale celebration. That potent, 
even if indefinable, reality, ‘‘the Yale 
spirit,” was its most evident and note- 
worthy quality. 

The graver contributions to its value 
were Dr. J. H. Twichell’s appropriate and 
beautiful discourse, Professor Fisher's 
address on The Relation of Yale to The- 
ology and Missions, those by Thomas 
Thacher, of the New York bar, and Pro- 
fessor W. H. Welch on Yale in Law and 
Medicine, respectively, and President 
Northrop’s and ex-President Gilman’s 
on Yale in the Development of the Coun- 
try and Yale in Science and Letters. 
Here it can only be said that each of 
these addresses was amply worthy of the 
occasion. 

The guests of the university were hon- 
ored specially on Monday and Wednes- 
day forenoons at the service of welcome 
in the Battell Chapel and the commem- 
oration exercises in the Hyperion The- 
ater. At the former President Hadley 
made a felicitous address, to which re- 
sponses in behalf of other American or 
foreign universities were made by Pres- 
idents Eliot of Harvard, Harper of Chi- 
cago and Dabney of Tennessee, Dr. Wil- 
liams of Oxford and Professor Martens 
of St. Petersburgh, etc. At the latter 
one of Yale’s many famous alumni, E. C. 


The Yale Bicentennial 


By Rey. Morton Dexter 


Stedman, read a noble poem entitled 
Mater Coronata, written for the occasion, 
and another, Mr. Justice Brewer, of the 
United States Supreme Court, delivered 
@ memorable address, emphasizing the 
fact that Yale’s dominant purpose always 


has been that inculcated in her charter, 


and apparently in that of no other of 
the older institutions of the same kind, to 
train her sons for service to the com- 
munity. 

The subsequent conferring of honor- 
ary degrees was unusually entertaining. 
President Hadley exhibited a versatility 
of knowledge and an aptness of phrase in 
his brief address to each recipient which 
delighted everybody and which raised the 
ceremony from its ordinary level of 
monotonous, even if stately, formality 
to that of an intellectual entertainment. 

The presence of President Roosevelt 
and his evident and hearty enjoyment of 
the festivities added greatly to the inter- 
est of the last day of-the feast, and when, 
as the climax of the commemoration hour, 
President Hadley conferred upon him the 
degree of LL. D., the enthusiam of the 
assembly found free expression, and his 
brief speech in response to the call of the 
audience was characteristically terse and 
pithy. 

The musical features of the celebration 
were among the most notable. In Prof. 
H. W. Parker the university, and espe- 
cially the School of Music, has the right 
to take honest pride. He has made his 
department one of the most successful 
of all, and its contributions to the bi- 
centennial program will not easily be for- 
gotten. One was the fine rendering of 
his already well-known composition, Hora 
Novissima, by the Gounod Society and 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 


The other, one of the commemoration | 


exercises on Wednesday, was the singing 
of the Festival Ode, composed in Greek 
by Prof. T. W. Goodell and set to music 
by Professor Parker. Nor should it be 
overlooked that, through the ready cour- 
tesy of Mr. H. L. Higginson, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in 
the Hyperion Theater on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, which was one of the great 
events of the week. 

After all, to many the more popular 
features of the celebration were among 
the most impressive, and not only for 
their picturesqueness as witnessed but 
also for their higher significance. There 
can have been few torchlight processions 
in history more strikingly beautiful than 
that of Monday night, in which over 
4,000 graduates and under-graduates, in 
addition to the military and naval con- 
tingent, participated. But it was only 
when one looked at the men in the ranks 
—a great host of them famous in church 
or state, in literature or art, in science 
or commerce—that cne appreciated what 
was passing before him. 

And if he who sat in that vast amphi- 
theater.on the campus on Tuesday even- 
ing, one of the more than 8,000 Yale 
men there assembled, and witnessed the 
blended fun and pathos of the successive 
tableaux and scenes upon the stage, and 
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helped to swell the thundering chorus of 
cheers and songs, and, for once in his life, 
actually seemed to see the whole body of 
Yale men together and moved by one 
common, dominant spirit of college pa- 
triotism and love, if he could go away 
unmoved, or without a more intense and 
controlling conviction than he ever had 
experienced before of the tremendous 


power of such a body of men for right- © 


eousness, and of the genuine loyalty of 
that particular body of men to high ideals, 
he would be hardly human. 

The strongest of all the impressions 
left upon the mind of the participant in 
this remarkable festival is this: that in 
intellectual range and power, in adjust- 
ing diversity of method to harmony and 
unity of purpose, in discriminating adap- 
tation of her means of usefulness to the 
needs of the age, and in exalting and illus- 
trating the noblest type of Christian 
scholarship and manhood, the Yale of to- 
day is far and away in advance of the 
Yale of the past. Yet this is not dis- 
creditable to her past or to those respon- 
sible for it. They were as truly in the 
forefront of progress then as their suc- 
cessors are now. To them, as truly as to 
any, it is due that Yale is what she is to- 
day. 

No better testimony to the wholesome- 
ness of the Yale life and spirit could be 


given than that afforded by the frank, at- . 


tractive faces of the under-graduates, as 
one sees them strolling about, and by the 
character of their talk—and even their 
nonsense—as one’s ear cannot help catch- 
ing it in the street. Many other signs 
also combine to indicate that the spirit of 
the gospel of Christ pervades the Yale 
community both more deeply and more 
generally than ever before. 

The beauty and dignity of the quadran- 
gular campus never have had opportu- 
nity to reveal themselves until now. The 
demolition of the old brick row has justi- 
fied itself amply, and most of those who 
would like to have ‘‘South Middle” pre- 
served as a relic are now agreed that it 
should be transferred to some other site 
as soon as possible. The new University 
Hall and Woodbridge Hall illustrate the 
architectural excellence of the additions 
now being made to the university build- 
ings and the plan of the new quadrangle 
already can be taken in by the eye. 

With the expansion of the institution 
has come an addition to the formalities 
of its public celebrations. Probably 
never before at any American university 
gathering has the wearing of cap and 
gown, with the hood indicating the wear- 
er’s academic standing, been so general 
as during this celebration. To some this 
dress still seems an affectation. But to 
most it has obvious propriety, and, there- 
fore, quite apart from the fact of its uni- 
versal use in the foreign educational 
world, it is likely to prevail here. 

The occasion would have been memora- 
ble apart from the presence of President 
Roosevelt, but his coming added an ele- 
ment of enjoyment which was much ap- 
preciated. His popular as well as his 
university welcome must have grati- 
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fied him, and the occasion happened to 
be the first of its sort in his presiden- 
tial career. The host of other famous 
guests also added greatly to the pleasure 
and interest of the ceremonies. Proba- 
bly a more distinguished company never 
assembled anywhere in our whole na- 
tional history. 

But to the sons of Yale it has been 
Yale herself, her welcome, her hospi- 
tality, her revelations of what she has 
become, her unostentatious but intense 
appreciation of her opportunities, her 
honest pride in the success of her gradu- 
ates, her confidence that they will not 
fail her or their country in the future, 
and her unfaltering loyalty to the high- 
est ideals in things intellectual and spirit- 
ual alike—it is all this which has brought 
them here in eager expectation and now 
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has scattered them again in jubilant 
hopefulness and renewed strength of high 
purpose. * 

The unity of the great educational 
forces, the warm feeling of fraternity 
and community of aim in all universi- 
ties, colleges and schools—these have 
been rendered impressively evident dur- 
ing this celebration. And it is a reason 
for gratitude that each separate insti- 
tution contributes to the common work 
not merely something valuable but some- 
thing individual, something which no 
other can offer. This memorable festi- 
val has done much to make clear alike 
Yale’s hearty co-operation with her sis- 
ter institutions in what is common to 
all, and also her own peculiar character- 
istics and services. And both are full 
of high promise for her future. 





Miss Stone’s Companion in Captivity 


By Rev. C. L. Goodrich, Plainfield, N, J. 


Miss Stone’s name has been on every 
one’s lips of late. The interest in her 
and desire for her release have been 


- intense. But comparatively little thought 


has been given to her companion, Mme. 
Tsilka, because she is not an American 
and few in America know who she is. 
Those who do know her, however, feel 
that she is one in whom Christians of* 
America may well take a deep interest, 
and that her presence with Miss Stone 
makes double reason for speedy raising 


- of the ransom. 


But a little more than a year ago she 
went from this country, to which she 
had come to fit herself for unselfish 
labors among her own people. Some who 
have not recognized her in the reports, 
under the name of Mme. Tsilka, will 
know her under her maiden name, Kat- 
erine Demetrius Stephanood. 

She is the daughter of a Greek priest 
of Bansko, Macedonia. Her father had. 
such pride in his child that he wished 
to make her distinguished by doing some- 
thing for her which other fathers did 
not do for their daughters. So he sent 
her to school. But the school was for 
boys; no girls were expected. The boys 
made sport of her, the teacher was 
rude to her—the result was that one 
day she fled from the school in tears, 
feeling that she could never go back. 
But she wished to learn. She knew that 
in another quarter of the town there was 
a school whose teacher had been taught 
in an American mission. Converts of 
the missions were despised by the mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. Children 
were forbidden to go near them. But 
this child found her way thither and 
stood hesitating without. 

The teacher came out to her with a 
smile andled herin. There she met only 
kindness. ‘‘It seemed like heaven,” to 
the child. The end of the session came 
all too soon. That night she dared not 
confess what she had done. The next 
day saw her again in the place she had 
enjoyedso much. But confession had to 
be made at last, and then her parents, 
greatly incensed, forbade her to visit the’ 
school again. ‘‘If I cannot go to that 


school I will die,” was the surprising 
answer. The next morning she would 


not rise, she would not eat, not a mouth- 
ful did she taste that day or the next. 
With singular determination in a child of 
eight—shall we not call it a providen- 
tially directed obstinancy, to open the 
way to a larger life ?—-she would not take 
one morsel of food till her parents were 
constrained to let her have her way. 
Soon the teacher wished to know the 
girl’s parents. He called to see them, to 
the girl’s consternation and her father’s 
great displeasure. But with Christian 
tact he won their good will, and she was 
allowed to continue her studies unmo- 
lested. 

When she was thirteen years of age 
her father arranged for her marriage. 
The groom had been selected, the cere- 
mony was to take place, but the bride 
disappeared. With enlightenment be- 
yond her parents and the customs of her 
land, and with remarkable courage and 
firmness, she refused to enter into the 
marriage arrangement. Instead, re-en- 
forced by her teacher’s influence, she 
gained permission to leave home to at- 
tend a school of higher grade. Later she 
graduated from the American Board 
school at Samokov. And by that time 
she had won more than intellectual cul- 
ture—she had won her mother, her broth- 
ers and her father to Christ. 

But she was still unsatisfied. She felt 
that she was not yet fitted for the work 
she wished to do. She set out for 
America, arrived in New York with 
little money and with only vague plans. 
She knew she needed better acquaint- 
ance with the -Bible, so she went to 
Northfield for two years. Then she stud- 
ied the kindergarten methods in New 
York. But she kept thinking how abso- 
lutely destitute the people at her home 
were of the physician’s skill. In all that 
region, within a radius of thirty villages, 
there was not a single physician, nor any 
one who knew how to Gare for the sick. 
The conviction that she could best help 
her people by learning to care for the 
suffering sent her through the training 
school for nurses at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. : 

All this time she had in the main been 
supporting herself. She now began to 
practice her profession to secure money 


‘lessened or abolished. 
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to pay her home passage and give her a 
start in her work, for there was no board 
‘back of her. When almost ready to sail, 
with characteristic unselfishness, she 
gave up her paying patients, put off her 
departure to go tothe Adirondacks to 
nurse a cousin who had come over, never 
to return. The delay had its compensa- 
tions, for it gave opportunity for her 
marriage with an old acquaintance, who 
had journeyed to America with a pur- 
pose similar to her own. 

On their return in the summer of 1900 
they located at Kortcha, Albania. There 
they have been for the past year laboring, 
teaching, preaching, healing, in an en- 
tirely new field, without help from our 
Board, supported by friends in Amer- 
ica and Turkey. Mme. Tsilka herself 
writes: ‘ My nursing is giving me admit- 
tance into the worst of families. I have 
been working a good deal among the Beyes 
[Turkish lords]... I am called to go out 
to visit all sorts of afflicted people. It is 
an easy thing to make them friends of 
mine, but so hard to make them friends 
of Christ.” 

From her workin Kortcha she had gone 
to join Miss Stone on her tour. With 
Miss Stone she has been taken into cap- 
tivity. She is a rare spirit, beautiful and 
strong, in the enthusiasm of young wom- 
anhood, with splendid preparation for 
signal usefulness, with the Christ-love 
glowing like a holy flame within her. In 
the brigand’s cave she has enduved the 
martyrdom of motherhood. God grant 
she may not also suffer the martyrdom of 
death. 





Art and Artists 


The merits of the Tiffany favrile glass are 
set forth temperately in the October Magazine 
of Art by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 

Alfred Whitman of the department of 
prints and drawings in the British Museum 
has issued a Print Collector’s Handbook. 


Statements relative to early placing in the 
Boston Public Library of Sargent’s next sec- 
tion of his mural decoration do not emanate 
from the artist or from the library officials. 
Not before next spring need it be expected. 

The Metropolitan Museum, New York city, 
by a compromise with the kindred of the late 
J. S. Rogers of Paterson, N. J., will soon 
come into possession of $5,000,000, with which 
its trustees will do much to make it, even 
more than it now is, the art institution par 
excellence in America. 


A massive group of statuary, representing 
the triumph of St. Michael over Lucifer, done 
by Tadolini, and originally purchased for 
$20,000 by one of the richest of the old Bos- 
ton families living on Beacon Hill, has just 
been sold at auction for $700, the former fam- 
ily residence being now in demand for busi- 
ness purposes. 

People of taste and sufficient wealth, in 
building their new homes, now give thought to 
the artistic decoration of the rooms to be oc- 
cupied by the children, whether by night or 
day. How far demands in this direction 
are being met by some of the professional 
decorators and furnishers in England is set 
forth in the October Magazine of Art. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is said to have paid 
$700,000 for the Colonna Madonna or Raphael’s 
Holy Family, long in the possession of the 
Roman Colonna family and suddenly appear- 
ing in M. Sedelmeyer’s gallery in Paris last 
year. Presumably it will come to this country, 
but not until the tariff on works of art is 
Mr. Charles Yerkes 
has just paid $75,000 for a Turner marine. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


After All 


We take our share of fretting, 
Of grieving and forgetting ; 
The paths are often rough and steep, and 
heedless feet may fall. . : 
But yet the days are cheery, 
And night brings rest when weary, 
And somehow this old planet is a good world, 
after all. 


Though sharp may be our trouble, 
The joys are more than double. 
The brave outrank the cowards, and the leal 
are like a wall 
To guard their dearest ever, 
To fail the feeblest never ; 
And somehow this old earth remains a bright 
world, after all. 


There’s always love that’s caring, 
And shielding and forbearing, 
Dear woman’s love to hold us close and keep 
our hearts in thrall ; 
There’s home to share together 
In calm or stormy weather, 
And while the hearth-flame burns it is a good 
world, after all. 


The lisp of children’s voices, 
The chance of happy choices, 
The bugle sounds of hope and faith through 
fogs and mists that call ; 
The heaven that stretches o’er us, 
The better days before us, 
They all combine to make this earth a good 
world, after all. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Lyrics of Love. 





In an address before the 
Long Island Bible Soci- 
ety last summer, President (then vice- 
President) Roosevelt took pains to warn 
parents against making their children 
learn parts of the Bible by way of pun- 
ishment. ‘Do you not know families,” 
he said, ‘‘where this is done? For in- 
stance: ‘You have been a bad child— 
learn a chapter of Isaiah.’ And the child 
learns it as a disagreeable task, and in 
his mind that splendid and lofty poem 
and prophecy is forever afterwards asso- 
ciated with an uncomfortable feeling of 
disgrace. I hope you will not make your 


Learning Scripture 


children learn the Bible in that way, for. 


you can devise no surer method of mak- 
ing achild revolt against all the wonder- 
ful beauty and truth of Holy Writ.” 
Perhaps there are families where this 
hateful method of punishment is used— 
the more common fault is in forgetting 
to have the Bible learned at all. The 
best way to secure the end of teaching 
children the words of Psalm and gospels 
and prophecy is to have it part of the 
privilege of the whole family. If at no 
other time, at least in the family worship 
of the Lord’s Day, every one should be 
expected to contribute something from 
treasures committed to memory. If the 
child begins with a verse or two and adds 
each week a little, by the weekly repeti- 
tion and addition long passages will soon 
and easily be learned by heart. 


When the frosts have done 
ee their work and the gardens are 
n Flowers js 7 

smitten, we appreciate flowers 
more keenly. The florists have their op- 
portunity in this appreciation, and house 


plants are encouraged to do their best. 
It seems an appropriate time to say a 
word about the extravagant and beauty- 
destroying American habit of massing 
flowers in compact bunches. A single 
perfect rose with its own foliage is ten 
times more beautiful than a dozen per- 
fect roses crowded together in one vase, 
and a thousand times more beautiful 
than a thousand perfect roses put to- 
gether in a “floral device.”’ Indeed, it 
may be stated as a general principle of 
good taste that a profusion of flowers, as 
ordinarily handled, almost inevitably be- 
comes a confusion of flowers. This is 
notably true when blossoms of many col- 
ors are bunched together without har- 
mony. Every one has seen the great 
vari-colored ‘“pincushions” which are 
still culled from country gardens, and has 
wondered that so much beauty could be 
concentrated into such ugliness. Every 
one has seen the spoiling of beauty to 
make a pillow or a cross. The individu- 
ality of a blossom should be respected, 
and it is a pity to crowd our vases to our 
own loss. If we have more flowers than 
we can arrange beautifully, why not give 
some away ? 





The Minister’s Wife as Visitor 
and Social Factor 


BY A CITY PASTOR’S WIFK 


‘Calling is dying out,” said a minis- 
ter’s wife, recently; ‘‘ where I used to 
have a hundred calls a winter, I now 
have only a dozen ; it is perfectly delight- 
ful!”’ 

A woman who could look on a lessen- 
ing opportunity in that spirit of com- 
placency has never understood the possi- 
bilities which lie in intelligent calling 
among her people. ‘‘ Her people’’; the 
words are said intentionally. The min- 
ister’s wife who is truly her husband’s 
helpmeet takes the people of the church 
to her heart and calls them her’s as well 
as her husband’s. True, the church 
never hired her; it has no legitimate 
claim on her time, but in love one does 
not put things on a commercial basis, 
but gives the best freely, glad that one 
has it to give. The minister’s wife who 
is the social factor in her church is this 
kind of a woman. 

It is safe to say that usually it is the 
better plan for the minister to call by 
himself. Where there are strangers to 
be welcomed, or calls of courtesy, such 
as those on the friends visiting in a fam- 
ily in the congregation. it is well for the 
two to go together, but in ordinary pas- 
toral visiting. the minister should go 
alone.. His people are sure to want to 
discuss things with him which they pre- 
fer should be confidential, and this is 
their right. On the other hand, the min- 
ister’s wife should go by herself, because 
women will tell a sister woman what 
they could not tell a man, were he ten 
times their pastor. A woman’s eye is 
keener-to detect signs of poverty and suf- 
fering, too, and she has more tact in 
dealing with certain phases of pride. 
Both the minister and his wife, there- 
fore, will call successfully alone, but 


each can supplement the other’s work 
and each relieve the other in it. 

In order to conserve one’s strength it 
is necessary for a minister’s wife to call 
systematically. If one’s health and home 
cares permit, it is well to give two after- 
noons a week to calling, in order to see 
all one’s people. Most minister’s wives 
must dispense with a carriage, but even 
on foot. much can be accomplished in 
three hours, A calling-book of a special 
sort is a great help; a list of all the 
members of the congregation is written 
out, with a note after each, giving the 
names of all the family and the points of 
special interest to them. Perhaps the 
eldest boy is in college, a daughter is 
teaching, the husband is embarking on 
some new enterprise—these thing are to 
be remembered and spoken of. It is well 
in a large church to keep a book of dates 
also. One’s eye quickly runs down the 
page from time to time, and one is re. 
minded to write a note of congratulation 
on a wedding anniversary, or to speak a 
word of sympathy to the widow of a year, 
or to send some trifling gift to the old 
lady who is celebrating her eightieth or 
ninetieth birthday. Such little acts of 
thoughtfulness go far to attach the peo- 
ple to the minister’s wife. 

In starting out for an afternoon’s visit- 
ing one should copy from her calling-book 
the addresses of those who live near to- 
gether. This may send her to a variety 
of homes, to return social calls, to see the 
sick and the aged, the strangers and the 
bereaved. If one is to shirk any of these 
it should be the first. After the round of 
return calls which must be made in a new 
church, it will be found that the people 
will make allowances if other calls are 
few and far between, provided they under- 
stand that their minister’s wife is going 
where she is needed more. 

The calls on the sick and the aged are 
those which give the most pleasure. How 
cordially one is received, how every word 
of affection is welcomed, how one is 
thanked for coming! And the calls on 
the strangers are almost as delightful, 
for they appreciate a friendly welcome to 
the new church and the promise that if 
they will come to the various meetings 
their minister’s wife will be on the watch 
for them and will see that they meet 
others. The calls on the bereaved are - 
those hardest to make; they seem to sap 
one’s very life by their drains on the sym- 
pathy; yet they, most of all, are those one 
wishes to make. One may say little, sug- 
gest nothing, perhaps, by way of consola- 
tion, but she will listen and show that she 
really feels a tender sympathy, and so 
she will come closer to her people’s hearts 
than is possible in years of ordinary in- 
tercourse. She can never again be a 
stranger to them. 

But the minister’s wife has another 
duty toward her people besides going to 
see them, and a more difficult one—she 
must get them tocome to see her. There 
are always those in a congregation who 
“never call,” especially those who de- 
mand frequent visits. Whether this 
springs from a real diffidence, or laziness, 
or from false pride, it is to be carefully, 
tactfully combated. For their own good 
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and for the good of the church the women 
should befriendly. Perhaps the best way 
of accomplishing this end is by having a 
day at home, not in order to be formal, 
but that one may be sure not to miss a 
single call, and also that callers may meet 
each other and become acquainted per- 
force. Even in a small village, where in- 
novations are apt to be resented, the min- 
ister’s wife may train her people to come 
in on this day and visit over a cup of tea. 
However they may dislike the idea at first, 
they will soon learn to enjoy the social 
hour, and the veriest stranger cannot fail 
to make some friends. 

This is indeed the secret of being a suc- 
cessful minister's wife—the bringing of 
people together. The church sociable, 
the meeting of the people after morning 
service, the moment’s chat after prayer 
meeting—these opportunities, and as 
many more, should be utilized to speak 
to as many as possible, to introduce, to 
draw into conversation, to set them at 
ease with one another. The minister’s 
wife should be the social cement which 
binds the church together. Her house 
should be ever open, and the motto “‘ The 
man who wants me is the man I want,” 
which many a minister makes his, should 
be hers as well, in its feminine para- 
phrase. It is comparatively easy to wel- 
come an inopportune caller who destroys 
one’s morning’s work, provided one has 
a genuine interest in her and her errand, 


whether it is to report a sick neighbor, | 


to ask for help in arranging a missionary 
meeting or to disclose a sorrowful story. 

It is the spirit in which all such work 
is done which gives it value or makes 
it a hollow farce. Perfunctory calling 
will never be worth the time it takes ; 
affected interest in those whe return 
the calls will be equally worthless. 
Church members, like children, have an 
unerring instinct for insincerity, and it 
is a hopeless task to try and deceive 
them into thinking their minister’s wife 
cares for them when she does not. If 
she is to be a social factor in the church, 
she must give her best self to the work. 
She must not ask, ‘‘How little can I 
do and keep on good terms with the 
people?” but rather, ‘‘How much can 
I do, without wearing myself out and 
neglecting my other God-given duties?” 

It is hardly necessary to add to this 
that in meeting the women of the church 
the minister’s wife must above all things 
be discreet. She must not willingly 
listen to gossip, but if she is compelled to 
hear she must reply with a gentle dis- 
suasion. She must be cordial without 
being gushing, be interested without curi- 
osity, forgetful of herself but never for- 
getful of her people. 

Does some one ask, “‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” Any minister’s wife 
who magnifies her high calling, who ap- 
preciates hersplendid opportunities. The 
payment for this outlay of time and 
strength and love is far in advance of all 
it costs.. How many ministers’ wives 
might rise up to testify of a thousand in- 
stances of goodness shown in health and 
sickness, in prosperity and adversity, to 
the minister’s family, far in excess of 
what had been done for others. Happy 
the minister’s wife who truly loves and 
lives for those who are in a special man- 
ner committed to her charge as well as to 
her husband’s! 
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By Frances Bent Dillingham 


The Glee Club concert was very good 
tonight. I came back to college partly 
to hear it, and as I sit thinking it over 
there comes to my mind that other Glee 
Club concert that we gave while I was a 
junior in college, eight years ago. 

My roommate, Caroline Carruthers, 
was the leader then. She was always 
full of schemes, and the letter I received 
from her.that Christmas vacation was no 
surprise. She wanted all the leaders of 
the Glee Club who could, and would, to 
make an early start for college, after va- 
cation, in order that they might have 
time to stop over at a little town about 
twenty miles from the school. 

‘We won’t have to be at college until 
earby the next morning,” she wrote, ‘‘ but 
we can take ‘the last train up and get 
there that night. It will bea lark, for it’s 
the funniest town you ever saw. It’s on 
the branch road, but you can check your 
trunks through and change in the easiest 
way. The town wants to start a library 
fund—it has no public library—and I think 
we could make a good deal of money for 
them. My aunt lives there and she’ll en- 
tertain us for tea and see to selling the 
tickets. Everybody will come. We are 
pretty well up in the music and if half 
the girls will stop over we can give a 
good concert. We won’t need to dress up, 
fancy waists will do. It’s a good cause 
and I depend on you. Don’t fail me.” 

Of course I didn’t, nor did eight other 
girls, who met on the platform of the 
dingy little railway station in the dusk 
of a winter’s afternoon, a laughing, merry 
group, filled with that new impetus of 
life which comes from. a vacation of fun. 
Are there any happier moments along the 
years than just before and after the 
school holidays ? 

Carol, triumphant, met us and bore us 
off to her aunt’s charming home, a small 
cottage, which its owner, a lover of the 
antique, kept true to its old-time beauty. 

Aftera dainty tea and a short rehearsal, 
we trooped gayly off to the church. We 
assembled in the basement, ouronly dress- 
ing room, served as hasty, flattering mir- 
rors for one another, then filed solemnly 
into the well-filledchurch. It wasa white- 
washed interior, unadorned save for a 
black stove-pipe running as a contrasting 
border half way across one wall. The 
place was lighted by kerosene lamps set 
in brackets, with tin reflectors behind. 
We seated ourselves in the chairs ranged 
in a circle of stiff expectancy across the 
platform. As our accompanist went to 
the piano, I looked down at the crowd of 
faces and remember to this day how one 
solemn-eyed girl stood out from all the 
rest. vee 
Our first piece was received with mea- 
ger applause, as if the audience could en- 
dure more, but didn’t intend to encourage 
it. Our next selection was supposed to 
be funny—in our worst presentations of 
it our listeners smiled, at our best they 
laughed aloud—but now as we finished 
this second number there was small ap- 
plause and less mirth among our hearers. 

“Tt isn’t displeasure, it’s ignorance,” I 
whispered to Carol, who looked dismayed. 
“‘They don’t know how to take us. See 
that young girl in frout, the one with the 
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green vest and bang and bangles, she’s 
enjoying it, but she’s afraid to show it. 
Next time they applaud the least little 
bit we must all bow and smile; then 
they’ll see we like it.” 

This idea being carried into effect, our 
gracious acceptance of their stinted ap- 
plause soon brought about a better un- 
derstanding between the audience and 
ourselves. They were almost too gener- 
ous in the signs of approbation; the girl 
in the green vest applauded vigorously, 
and some boys in the rear, having seized 
on the idea with boys’ enthusiasm, began 
to enjoy hearing their clapping so much 
that they scarcely gave us time to sing. 
We were encored and encored and the 
program was greatly prolonged until 
Carol, glancing at her watch, whispered: 
‘** Gracious! girls, we shall lose that train.” 

I was ready to bolt then and there, for 
Carol is always a little late; but we were 
all detained to sing, ‘“‘Good-night, ladies,’” 
hoping our flattering audience would take 
the hint; but they encored this as vigor- 
ously as any other number and it took 
many a whispered protest to induce Carol 
to head our retreating line off the plat- 
form and down the isle between moving, 
resounding hands. 

‘* Now we must hurry,” said Carol. 

But every wise man’s son knows it is 
vain to attempt to hurry a crowd of girls. 
When at last we reached the vestibule of 
the church, there stood Carol’s aunt with 
a face of dismay. 

“*O, I’m afraid you’ll lose that train.” 

“You've lost it,”’ said a sudden decisive 
voice. 

“Why, how do you know, Luella?’ 
And Carol’s aunt turned to reveal the girl 
with the bangles and green vest, covered 
now by a plush cape. 

“‘T heard it whistle at the crossing. 
It’s in the station now.” 

‘““We must get there,’ Carol made @ 
dash for the door. : 

“You can’t,” said Luella in that un- 
pleasantly decisive voice. 

Then through the door Carol had op- 
ened came the puffing snorts of a starting 
engine. We looked helplessly at one 
another. We were not expected at col- 
lege until the next morning; but here 
were ten girls thrown upon Carol’s aunt 
for entertainment. I did not dare look 
at her, nor at Carol, poor Carol; then my 
glance fell on Luella, who spoke: 

“T’ll take one of ’em to keep all night; 
I’ll take her.” She nodded at me; I 
jumped as if selected for execution. 

Carol’s aunt looked from Luella to me. 
“O, that’s very kind of you, Luella. I 
can accommodate four, perhaps six—if you 
will sleep on the floor—and Mrs. Judson 
may take two or three—if you, Miss Nor- 
ton, would not mind—I am so sorry.” 

“QO, I don’t mind anything,” I cried, in 
a burst of unselfishness. 
~ Carol’s aunt moved closer to me; Lu- 
ella’s sharp eyes were on her. 

“Tt is all right for you to go with her; 
you will find everything nice and neat; 
they go to our church; I know them—a 
little. They are all right, only not just 
what I should have liked tooffer.” Then 


to Luella, *‘Dv you think your mother 
could entertain two young ladies ?’”’ 
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‘“‘No, I don’t; I just want her,” said 
Luella. 

The only incidents on the way to Lu- 
ella’s home were her sudden stops in the 
path and her polite but futile endeavors 
to carry my bag for me, We were soon 
in an entirely different part of the town 
from that in which Carol’s aunt lived. 
Here the houses were closer together, 
and even in the darkness I noted that 
small sharpness of outline that belongs 
to the smart, cheap style of architecture. 

‘“‘ Here ’tis,’”’ said Luella, as we stopped 
before one of these houses ; “‘ we live up- 
stairs, and grandma and grandpa down- 
stairs.” 

Luella rang the bell, and we were soon 
admitted into the narrow hall by a keen- 
faced woman in a red wrapper, with her 
hair done up in leads. The painful little 
rolls around her forehead made me wince, 
while I involuntarily glanced at Luella’s 
fringes. 

“T’ve brought some company, mother. 
It’s Miss Norton; she belongs to the 
Glee Club and sings just beautiful; and 
they lost the last train and Miss Carruth- 
ers couldn’t sleep ’em all, so I brought 
her home with me. I knew you wouldn’t 
mind.” 

‘“‘No, I don’t mind a mite,” said the 
woman, pleasantly; ‘‘ we don’t have much 
room, but I guess we can make you com- 
fortable.” It was evident that Luella’s 
doings were unquestioned by her mother. 

Up the stairs we went, Luella’s mother 
first, with the lamp, I next, then Luella, 
with my bag bumping heavily against 
each stair. They ushered me into the 
front room, where a gilt piano lamp 
seemed destined to illumine a colored 
chromo of George Washington and a 
Rogers group. Between folding doors I 
saw a room beyond, into which Luella’s 
mother now went. 

“You’re going to sleep in there,” said 
Luella, nodding her head toward her 
mother. ‘I don’t know as you know all 
my name; it’s Luella Carter.” 

Here Mrs. Carter called me into the 
next room, and Luella drew the folding 
doors together behind me as I entered 
this second room and took a quick inven- 
tory of its furnishings. There were two 
chairs, with tidies across their backs, 
that nondescript article of furniture fit- 
tingly known as a what-not, a mantel, 
with a plush cover decorated with luster 
painting, and last, but by no means 
least, an astounding combination of 
cherry wood and a long mirror, put to- 
gether in such a way that I suspected a 
wardrobe, a sideboard, a secretary, yet 
felt that it was none of these. Then 
when Luella went to one side and Mrs. 
Carter to the other, and by mysterious 
movements began to lower the mirror, 
I saw that this was that most useful arti- 
cle of furniture, a bed. 

**Tt’s real comfortable,” said Mrs. Car- 
ter, as it was unfolded to its slumber- 
tempting length ; ‘‘ Luella usually sleeps 
here, but tonight she’s going to try the 
mantel bed in the parlor.” 

“‘O—I am so sorry—to trouble you ”’— 
I began, then, with a sudden memory, 
“* will—will it close up? ” 

“O, no, not unless you should knock 
up one of the supports in your sleep, but 
I guess you won’t do that. You dream 
quiet, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, doubtfully, lost in 


unpleasant possibilities, while Luella and 
her mother bestirred themselves for my 
comfort. At last when Luella said, 
‘**Good-night,”’ I so far recovered myself 
to call after her: 

“O, thank you so much; it is so kind 
of you.” . 

I locked the folding doors, which al- 
ways seemed to me a futile barrier, tried 
to tie down the supporters of my bed and 
fell asleep, thinking of the time when 
the bed held the place of honor in the 
househo!d, but now hides behind curtains, 
transforms itself into an unnamable 
piece of furniture, or pretends to be a 
couch. My next thought was that I had 
fallen asleep in a music-box, wherein my 
slightest movement produced horrible 
discords. Then I awoke to see the sun- 
light around the corner of my curtain 
and to hear the sound of a piano in the 
next room. Some person was ruthlessly 
executing that mild composition known 
to beginners as The Pussy Waltz. After 
the performer had stumbled and I had 
winced through this, that other classic, 
The Chopstick Waltz, was presented. 
These last discords caused me to rise 
hastily, thankful for my escape from the 
past danger of being shut up in the bed 
and hoping for rescue from present in- 
truding sounds, 

As I opened the doorof my room a little 
later, the parlor door was also opened 
and Luella’s beaming face appeared. 

‘*Good-morning,” she said, “I’ll ask 
ma if breakfast is ready.” 

As she went I noted the same plaid, 
green-vested gown, the same bangles and 
curled fringes that I had looked down 
upon in the hall last evening. I won- 
dered if she always wore this hopelessly 
dissected plaid ; it was not like a checker- 
board, rather like the sliced maps and 
pictures which must be carefully ar- 
ranged in order to match. 

But now Luella led me to the little 
dining-room with a radiant face. Sucha 
breakfast! Not merely cereal and meat 
and potatoes and eggs and coffee, but pie 
and doughnuts and preserves. Mrs. Car- 
ter pressed me so hospitably to partake 
of each and all that I felt I should seem 
rude if I refused. 

**T hope Luella’s playing didn’t disturb 
you,” she said, politely. 

“O, no”’—I began, then stopped—“ at 
least, not before I ought to have waked 
if I am going to catch this early train.” 

‘‘She’s only been taking lessons a little 
while.” 

I manifested polite surprise. 

‘Yes, only about two quarters, and 
she’s taken two pieces—The Kittie’s 
Waltz and The Chopsticks. P’raps you 
know ’em.”’ 

“T’ve heard of them,” I answered, 
then, fearing another question, I turned 
to Luella: ‘‘ Do you like music? ” 

“*T like to sing ; I don’t like to play.” 

“‘Now, Luella! Nobody could play like 
she does and not like it, could they, Miss 
Norton?” 

** Ah! well—it might be difficult.” 

**She’s going to be a music teacher; 
she can do anything she sets her mind to. 
She’s number one at school and she loves 
to read. That’s why I took a ticket, be- 

' cause I knew Luella’d get a lot of good 

out of that library, and I thought I ought 
to contribute, The tickets were only a 
quarter.” 
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“Are you going to college?” I asked 
Luella; then I turned helplessly to my 
plate, where reposed a generous triangle 
of pie flanked by a doughnut. 

“TI don’t know; I never thought about 

it; mebbe I will.” Luella’s bright eyes 
grew thoughtful. “I thought last night 
what a nice place it must be.” Then, 
under -the influence of that pie, that 
doughnut and those wistful eyes, I said, 
“You must come up and see me some 
day.” 
“T will,” declared Luella, as if regis- 
teringavow. ‘Tell me some more about 
it.” Thereupon I was excused from fur- 
ther breakfast in answering her breath- 
less questions. 

The questioning was kept up all the 
way to the station, to which Luella in- 
sisted on accompanying me. She wore 
her hat trimmed with bright green and 
her plush cape, and I heard Mrs. Carter 
whisper in parting, ‘‘Come back before 
you go to school and get on your old 
clothes.”’ I saw her turning obediently 
towards home as our train steamed out 
of the station. 

““What a funny looking little object 
she is,” said Carol, sitting down beside 
me. “Did you sleep well?” 

‘Yes, very well,” I answered, absently 
**Do you think she’ll come to see me?” 

‘*Did you ask her?” cried Carol. ‘Of 
course you did and of course she’ll come. 
I see signs of determination around that 
mouth of hers. What a rash creature 
you are! If you hadn't gone off so sud- 
denly last night you could have slept on 
the floor with some of us.. We had heaps 
of fun. But you rushed off so quickly, 
and now ‘you've invited that little fright 
to come and see you. She’ll hang around 
and bore you to death.” 

** Perhaps she won’t come,” I ventured. 

**O, console yourself, she’ll come fast 
enough,” said Caro]. And she did. 

It was one afternoon when the Glee 
Club girls were to have an informal tea. 
I was dressing for it and Carol was wait- 
ing for me, and meantime criticising my 
toilet. There was a knock at the door; 
Carol went and came back with a mis- 
chievously radiant face. 

‘Miss Luella Carter to see Miss Helen 
Norton,” she courtesied before me. 

*O bother, I can’t see her—I’m not 
dressed.” 

“Doubtless she’ll wait,” suggested 
Carol, sweetly. 

“T can’t give up the tea—and the fun. 
Whatever possessed her to come with- 
out letting me know ”— 

“You’ve brought this on yourself.” 

“‘T—I’ve got a headache—go and tell 
her so.” 

‘““Why, Helen Norton, I’ve got noth- 
ing to do with it—I didn’t invite her— 
butif I had”— Then off went Carol. 

It seemed but a moment when she was 
back. She came in, and leaning against 
the closed door regarded me gravely. 

“T’ve just seen her. She’s sitting on 
that uncomfortable sofa in the reception- 
room, and she’s dressed in that un- 
matchable plaid gown with her plush 
cape folded on the sofa beside her, and 
her hat on top of it and her gloves neatly 
placed on the crown of her hat, and 
she looks as if she saw straight into 
heaven, though all she has to look at is 
that picture of Phebus in his chariot and 
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the ruins of the Roman Forum. You'd 
better hurry down.” 

“‘TI—can’t hook my collar,” I said 

Then, while Carol was fastening it, 
I complained. ‘I can’t take her to the 
tea—she won’t understand the girls’ jokes 
or mo 

‘*She won’t be the first one who can’t— 
bring her along,” then Carol gave the 
hooked collar ‘a little pat. ‘‘Do you 
know, I think it’s the sweetest thing you 
ever did,’”’ and she was off again. 

As I went down to meet Luella there 
came up before me the kindly bustle of 
the Carters’ hospitality and the bountiful 
breakfast they had prepared, and I hope 
my welcome showed in my face when I 
entered the reception-room and Luella, 
a flash of green and plaid and gold, 
jumped up and ran towards me. 

“‘My, how beautiful you do look dressed 
up! And isn’t this a great place?” 

“Would you like to come up to my 
room ?”’ I asked her. 

“Why, of course, I’d just love to. I’d 
have sent word, but I found out all of a 
sudden I could come. Ma thought p’raps 
you wouldn’t be at home, but I said I’d 
see the college anyway; but I just guess 
I’d have been disappointed if you hadn’t 
been around.” 

‘‘Let me take your cape and hat.” I 
reached for the little pile on the sofa. 

“My, no, I'll carry it myself. You in- 
vited me up here and that’s enough.” 

She was lost in admiration of my room. 
‘Is this where you sleep,”’ she asked, seat- 
ing herself on my couch. ‘‘It’s real soft. 
My, are those your friends? Are they 
all college girls? Ain’t they pretty— 
some of ’em.” 

Then she commenced an inspection of 
the girls’ photographs, asking me of each 
one: ‘‘What’s her name? Is she smart? 
Do you like her?” - 

“T was going to a tea this afternoon,” 
I ventured, between her questions. 

“*O, don’t stay at home for me, go right 
along. I'll wait right here till you get 
back. Masaid I could stay to supper and 
you could put me in a carriage for the 
depot and she’d meet me at the six forty- 
five train—if you want me to stay.” 

**O, yes, indeed,” I assented, ‘“‘ but— 
perhaps you would like to go to the tea.” 

‘*OQ, thank you, I was hoping you’d ask 
me. It’s lucky I wore my best dress, 
though I ain’t dressed up as much as you.” 

“‘O—you look—all right,” Isaid. Sowe 
walked down the hall together, and all 
the girls we met stared at the grotesque 
little figure at my side. Luella, for her 
part, stared back, stopping short to look 
after them as they passed. 

‘**My, they do look wise,” she said. 

“O, is that your sister?” asked Ethel 
Waring, when we appeared at the tea. 

“My, no,” said Luella’s clear voice, 
“but I just wish I was!” 

She remembered each girl whose pic- 
ture she had seen and had some amus- 
ing remark ready when I introduced her. 
Presently Carol appeared from the other 
side of the room. 

**Have you taken your friend over the 
building?” she asked; then, seeing my 
answer in my rather abashed face, she 
addressed Luella: ‘‘ You must come with 
me and see the library and chapel and 
everything.” 

“Thank you, I’d love to.” 

They had not been gone long when’! 


began to feel negligent as a hostess and 
followed after. I came upon them in the 
chapel. Luella turned to me with shin- 
ing eyes. 

“T’m coming to this college,” she said. 

“T thought you were going to be a 
musician.” me 

“My, no; I can’t ever play real well, 
but I’m going to sing in the Glee Club.” 

‘We have to study hard,’”’ said Carol. 

“T Jove to study hard,” declared Lu- 
ella, with new impetus. ‘ Does—does it 
cost much money here?”’ 

“Well, yes, a good deal more than I 
wish it did,” said Carol, ruefully. 

Those little lines of determination 
showed about Luella’s mouth. 

** Well, I’m coming just the same. You 
see.”’ 

She was awe-struck when we took her 
to the library. ‘“‘Do you have to study 
all those books?” she asked. 

“There, I thought you wouldn’t want 
to come here,”’ began Carol, ‘‘when you 
saw how hard we had to study.” 

“O, my! that’s just the reason I want 
to come,”’ said the undaunted candidate. 
‘*T’d like to come down here this minute 
and begin.”’ 

She seemed to think that dinner the 
most wonderful meal ever served; but 
that may have been because she asked 
too many questions and was too greatly 
interested in her strange surroundings to 
eat. 

“This is the most beautiful placeI ever 
was in,” she said, as I helped her put on 
her plush cape after dinner. ‘ And thisis 
the best time I ever had in all my life.” 
Her face was ashine, her voice was 
softer. 

“I’m glad youenjoyed it, Luella.” 

“Enjoyed it! O, my!” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if you had 
done a great thing for the college and 
Luella,’ said Carol, when I came back to 
my room after escorting Luella to the 
carriage for her six forty-five train. 

“0, you did it more than I—but I’m 
not sorry I asked her.” 

‘Of course not. Did you invite her to 
come again?” 

“‘No, I didn’t, but Isuppose I ought to.” 

‘“‘No, there was no need of it,” said 
Carol, ‘‘I did.” 

‘“Wky Carol Carruthers!”’ 

‘“‘ That girl,” declared Carol, oracularly, 
‘*has good materialinher. Sheasksques- 
tions, which has its disadvantages, and 
she remembers the answers, which has 
still more disadvantages—for us; but 
she’ll learn fast, and she’s sensible and 
clever, and when she makes a college star 
I’m not going to let you have all the 
glory. But when she calls you can help 
me entertain her.” 

I did—-and now tonight I am thinking 
of that fine-looking girl, the leader of 
the Glee Club, who said to me after the 
concert: 

“Do you know, when I first saw your 
face in the audience tonight, I wanted to 
laugh; for I thought of how I made that 
unexpected, probably unwelcome call on 
you, and what a little fright I must have 
looked and what a little bore I must have 
been; and then I thought how sweet you 
were to me and how that kindness of 
yours and Miss Carruthers made a new 
girl of me and opened up a new life—and 
then I didn’t want to laugh.” No more 
do I, 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S CONFIDENCE IN US 


Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit. 





Jesus also believed in man, and therein 
he differed from the pessimists of his own 
day. The Pharisees regarded the mass: 
of the pecple as moral refuse, the un- 
avoidable waste from the finished pro- 
duct of Pharisaism. With Jesus the com- 
mon people were the raw material for 
the kingdom of God, rich in the possi- 
bilities of sainthood.—John Watson. 





Christ will keep that which we have 
committed unto him ; and we must keep 
that which he has committed unto us.— 
George Bowen. 





God loves to be longed for, he loves to be 
sought, 
Fer he sought us himself with such longing 
and love; 
He died for desire of us, marvelous thought! 
And he yearns for us now to be with him 


above. 
—F. W. Faber. 





Has Christ visited you and freely taken 
all your sin away? It shows, you think, 
that you had need of the Lord; yea, but it 
shows also another thing—that the Lord 
has need of you.— William Arnot. 





I need a present atonement as much as 
the patriarchs did. The knowledge that 
Christ now suffers for my sin is the 
strongest motive to keep me from my 
sin. And the duty of bearing the burden 
of souls will never be strongly felt until 
there is some understanding of the fact 
that Christ bears that burden and only 
asks us to share it with him. It is only 
when we know the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings that the joy of the Lord becomes 
ours.—Augustus H. Strong. 





Thy love hath made thy silence deep 
That we might trust and climb; 

Thy love hath made my faith complete, 
I hear thy voice divine. 


This trust in God alone can give 
Sweet comfort, strength and grace; 
To trust our Father is to live 


Beneath his smiling face. 
—A. Topliffe. 





I carry the glory and honor of my Lord. 
I am set apart for that, and that must not 
suffer at my hands.—Mark Guy Pearse. 





Blessed be Thou, our loving Heav- 
enly Father, for the life Thou givest 
us in Christ and for the trust Thou 
hast in us, in spite of our poor faith 
and halting love. Make that trust 
teal to us that we may be ashamed 
to sin. Make us through life’s expe- 
tience more like Thee. Teach us 
that which fails in our desire of holi- 
ness that we may follow Thee in 
thought and hope. May we become 
true witnesses of Thy will toward 
men, of the pure life of Thy kingdom 
and the glad assurance of Thy pres- 
ence. Build up our faith, increase 
our 4g Soe multiply our service; and 
may Thy light shine through our 
lives for help of other men. Through 
Christ, our life and hope and way 
Amen 
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The Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout 


“This Great Factory of Power” 


The Evolution of the Foreign Missionary Enterprise in Syria 


“Forty feet, four inches! The record 
is smashed!”’ 

The huge megaphone belches out the 
words. A thousand throats begin to 
cheer. That big group of students, mar- 
shaled by a broad-shouldered Princeton 
athlete, is going crazy with joy. For it 
is Chrysostimedes of Cyprus, one of their 
own class, who has added two feet to the 


The Sea Far Below 





By Rev. HowArp S. BuIss 


college record for the three jumps, and 
this means that the coveted athletic ban- 
ner is within their grasp. Hence the 
mighty shout: 


Boom-ba-ree, 
Boom-ba-ree, 
Boom-ba, 
Boom-ba, 
8. P.0., 
with that prolon- 
gation of the C 
which college stu- 
dents so well know 
how to give. 
Event follows 
event—discus 
throwing, jareed 
throwing, dashes, 
races, jumps. Ex- 
citement runs 
high. Again and 
again the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, a hun- 
dred feet below, 
seems to quiver 
with the echoes 
of the college yell. 
One almost re- 
sents the majestic 
calmness of Leb 
anon in its appar- 
ent disregard of 
the prevailing en- 
thusiasm. At last 
comes the final 
and culminating 
event, and for an 
hour and more the 
Medical School 
eleven and the 
Preparatory 
School eleven 
struggle for vic- 
tory. Fair play- 
ing and good tem- 
per mean much on 
an American ath- 


jetic field. On this particular campus 
they mean a great deal more. 

For we are in Beyrout, Syria, at the 
Field Day of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege. These players’ homes are in Da- 
mascus, in Egypt, in the Lebanon, in 
Asia Minor, in the Greek islands, in Per- 
sia even. In religion they are Greek 
Catholics, Roman Catholics, Mohamme- 
dans, Druses, Armenians, Copts, Jews, 
Protestants. Their fathers cut each oth- 
ers’ throats in massacre. The sons play 
—and play with admirable good temper— 
association football! And that multi- 
tudinous cheer, representing half a thou- 
sand youths, but coming as it were from 
a “single throat, is full of significance. 
For it means that disintegration is giving 
way to integration. It gives hope for 
patriotism in Syria—in the Ottoman em- 
pire. And heard on that college campus 
it means that the Christian missionary 
enterprise has already wrought a mighty 
work in the territory of the Sultan. 

Take anotherscene. Itis the following 
Monday, the hour for evening prayers. 
You are sitting on the platform of the 
College Chapel in the group of thirty pro- 
fessors and instructors. Again you are 
face to face with those 500 students— 
quiet, attentive, reverent. They are not 
Protestants—at least not a majority— 
many are not Christians, but they are 
young men with open minds and opening 
hearts—you see it in their faces—and 
they hold in their hands the future of 
Syria. In a few minutes the American 
consul will be distributing the field day 
prizes, and surrounded by an eager, tumul- 
tuous crowd the. popular athlete who 
has won the Consul’s Medal will be tri- 
umphantly carried off on the shoulders 
of his happy mates. But just now there is 
no restlessness, no inattention; on the 
contrary, keen appreciation, as the leader 
of the service, making use of Paul's allu- 
sions to the athletic contests of his time, 
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touches upon the les- 
sons suggested by the 
day’s events. 

Or take that same 
chapel audience a few 
weeks later. It is the 
third Sunday in April. 
The man in the pulpit 
is Maltbie Babcock, 
and it is the last ser- 
mon he will ever 
preach. “He that 
overcometh” is his 
theme, and the man 
who so_ profoundly 
stirred American 
youths is palpably stir- 
ring, and stirring 
deeply, these Orien- 
tals. How this keen- 
eyed preacher was 
himself impressed by 
what he saw in Bey- 
rout we shall see a 
little later. Just now 
his heart and mind 
are on fire as he gives 
new hope and courage 
to his hearers in their 
effort to win the vic- 
tory for themselves 
and for their land. 
But because these 
youths are deeply 
stirred, do not for a 
moment suppose that 
they are absorbing 
with spongelike vorac- 
ity everything that is 
told them. You need 
only visit the College 
Sunday School or the 
Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association 
classes or the regular 
Bible and ethics 
classes to have such an 
idea swiftly expelled 
from yourmind. And 
the instructors would 
not have it otherwise. 
Gladly do they wel- 
come keenest question 
and subtlest argument 
if thereby capacity to 
think candidly and res- 
olutely is developed in 
these students. They 
remember Roswell D. 
Hitchcock’s words: 
‘““A fearless freedom 
of inquiry: a solid 
granite of result.” 

With Monday the 
college becomes a bee- 
hive. Attractive as 
are its rich museums 
of archzology, geology 
and zoélogy, your first 
interest is in flesh and 
blood and you prefer 
to join this group of 
students hurrying to 
recitation. They be- 
long to the Prepara- 
tory Department. 
You notice as they 
walk along that th- 
text-books under their 
arms are the best to be 
had in England and 
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America. Where 
these do not meet the 
needs of these Orien- 
tals, their busy pro- 
fessors have them- 
selves prepared text 
books for their stu- 
dents. The classroom 
reached, you find that 
all the regular instruc- 
tion isin English. You 
are impressed with 
the up to dateness of 
the methods used. 
Here, for example, is 
aclass in ethics. You 
find it is a study of 
everyday morals— 
truth, honesty, justice, 
politeness, treatment 
of enemies. The 
teacher is striving to 
quicken the moral 
sense of his students 
and is bringing before 
them some of the great 
ethical principles at 
the foundation of 
Christian society. 
This course is a part 
of the instruction in 
the English language, 
andin connection with 
it there are weekly 
exercises in composi- 
tion. Or, take these 
so-called ‘object les- 
sons.” They are teach- 
ing these pupils how 
to see and how to de- 
scribe what they see— 
awakening “‘interest”’ 
and training the pow- 
ers of reasoning, all of 
which is as good for 
young Syria as it is 
for young America. 

Graduation from 
the Preparatory De- 
partment leads to the 
four years’ course for 
the degree of B. A. in 
the college proper. 
Here there is no Latin 
or Greek, but your 
Syrian is grappling in 
English and French 
and Arabic with the 
same problems in 
mathematics, physical 
and natural sciences, 
history, economics 
and philosophy that 
are engaging yourown 
boy’s attention at col- 
lege in America. The 
library is in constant 
use, and the Bachelor 
of Arts of the Syrian 
Protestant College isa 
man to be reckoned 
within calculating the 
future of Syria. 

That building near 
the gate house is the 
School of Commerce. 
It has not been long 
in operation, but for 
years the wise leaders 
of the college have rec- 
ognized the impor- 
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tance of infusing the highest ideals of 
Christianity into the Orient’s business 
life, and every effort is being exerted to 
make this department a vital factor in 
the regeneration of the land. You find 
an exceptionally eager and earnest body 
of men at work here, and in no branch of 
the college is the spirit of practical Chris- 
tianity more constantly inculcated. 

Here is a medical student. He is just 
leaving the Medical Hall, and invites you 
to accompany him to the clinic at the 
hospital. This hospital was founded by 
the Knights of the Johanniter Order of 
Germany, but is under the care of the 
medical faculty of the college. As you 
approach you see the crowds awaiting 
the doctor’s arrival. Fifteen thousand 
patients gather thus during the year, and 
familiar as has become the picture of 
the missionary physician surrounded by 
crowds of ailing people, it is a picture 
that loses nothing of its pathos and im- 
pressiveness. After the clinic Dr. Post 
or one of his colleagues asks you to visit 
with him and his students the operating- 
room, or to make the round of the wards, 
and as you pass from room to room and 


more economically PS yy 
than can be done =——r——S—s—S 
by individual effort. 

But the crowning 
night of the college ee 


year is at hand— 
the 10th of July, 
Commencement. 
Again you are in 
the great chapel. 
You have come 
early, but the 
crowds are already 
gathering—stu- 
dents, alumni, par- 
ents and relatives, 
city and district of- 
ficials—a great 
throng. Beautiful 
plants adorn the 
platform. Flags, 
Turkish and Amer- 
ican, are gracefully intertwined. But for 
those fezzes, those costumes, those 
priests’ peculiar hats, that Turkish flag, 
you are at Yale, at Harvard, at Amherst, 
at Williams. While you wait for the 
exercises to begin take a moment to 
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School of Commerce 


est of all—has been, for the time being, 
satisfactorily solved. A board of trustees 
in New York, a board of managers in 
Syria, and a faculty of twenty Americans, 
three Europeans and eleven Orientals 
have brought about the material result, 





observe the variety of cases under treat- 
ment, you begin to understand why the 
medical school of the college has acquired 
so enviable a reputation in the land. 

Just a word must be said of the school 
of Biblical archeology and philology 
connected with thecollege. It was estab- 
lished in order to enable ministers and 
other scholars to pursue their studies in 
the lands of the Bible more easily and 





Observatory 





glance through the college catalogue 
which has been placed in your hand, and 
try to put some facts and figures back of 
the bewildering combination of Occident 
and Orient which has excited your won- 
der and admiration these past weeks. 

An outgrowth of the missionaries’ 
work, though not organicaily connected 
with a mission board, the college was 
opened in 1866. The next year the medi- 

cal department was 

a organized; four 

‘ years later the Pre- 
paratory School, 
and the School of 
Commerce last 
year. From an at- 
tendance of sixteen 
the first year, the 
number on the roll 
_ today is five bhun- 
dred and forty-four. 
With a campus of 
thirty-five acres, on 
a site unrivaled in 
all Syria for beauty 
and wholesome- 
ness, with twelve 
noble buildings, the 
brick and mortar 
problem—the easi- 


Medical Hail 


with the generous co-operation of conse- 
crated wealth, and are constantly address- 
ing themselves to the solution of the 
pressing intellectual and spiritual prob- 
lems which confront the college with ever 
increasing importunity. 

During these thirty-five years over 2,500 
students have been enrolled, of whom 
over 700 have completed prescribed 
courses and received certificates or diplo- 
mas. Nearly 200 of these are physicians. 
But the true history of the college is not 
told in this way—in a list of buildings 
and museums, or even in the statement 
of courses of study and the enrollment 
of students. But here, at the end of the 
catalogue, you begin to get at the real 
thing, as your eye falis upon the names 
of the graduates, their places of resi- 
dence and their present occupations. 
Take the medical graduates. Most of 
them are naturally regularly practicing 
doctors—some of whom have reached 
eminence in their profession. But there 
are no less than thirty who are filling 
government positions in Syria and Egypt 
in connection with their medical work. 
Fifteen others are in charge of hospitals; 
twelve are in the Egyptian army. Turn 
to the collegiate graduates and you pick 
out another list of twenty-five in govern- 
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ment service; twenty-five are teachers; 
ten are editors; three are in the United 
States army; six are preachers. 

But even these figures are dry. The 
professor sitting at your side will help 
you to read between the lines and thus 
get at the vital meaning of these lists. 
He will tell you, for instance, that no two 
Orieatals in Egypt are working harder or 
more successfully for the inculcation of 
all that is best in Christian civilization 
than that pair of early graduates now at 
the head of leading scientific and politi- 





cal journals in Cairo. That medical grad- 
uate is the leading physician in one of 
the largest cities in Syria. This name 
belongs to the civil engineer of the mu- 
nicipality of Beyrout. That man and 
that and that are the right-hand men of 
as many missionaries in the Lebanon and 
in Palestine. That group of graduates 
are helping in the great work of intro- 
ducing civilization into the Soudan, and 
our own efforts in the same direction in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are being 
furthered by representatives from the 
Syrian Protestant College. 

You do not wonder that the professor 
grows enthusiastic as he speaks of the 
sacrifices which have been made and are 
today being made on the part of parents 
and relatives in order to enable sons and 
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brothers to study at the college. For 
Syria has little money and most of the 
students have come from humblest homes 
and mothers must sew late into the night 
and fathers must make the long day’s 
labor not a little longer if their boys are 
to secure the education their minds and 
souls crave. One must think of the early 
days of our own colleges and the splen- 
did record made by penniless students 
with a passion for learning in their 
hearts before he can understand this 
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and there are many of the last—are in- 
fusing the spirit of Christ into the com- 
munities where they are living. 

Your professor will not let you go till 
he has further told you of the oppor- 
tunities before the college. He is nota 
visionary, but they seem to him simply 
boundless. -And as he begins to name 
them and makes you realize that the 
chief obstacle in the way of meeting them 
is the lack of funds—especially funds for 
the endowment of professors’ chairs— 
you wonder whether this disability will 


The Professors, President Bliss in the Center ; 


Syrian institution. 









But how many of all these graduates 
are Protestants—orthodox—church mem- 
bers? The professor actually confesses 
he does not know, and he admits his igno- 
rance almost with the air of a man who 
does not consider the question of first 
importance. Butthe moment youchange 
the form of the inquiry and ask him 
how many of these graduates are work- 
ing in the spirit of simple, honest, clear- 
headed and warm-hearted Christianity, 
while he still refuses to name figures, 
or glory in statistics, he wilLtell you with 
noble satisfaction of man after man— 
—among many, many failures, indeed— 
who have unmistakably responded to the 
spirit of the college, and whether Greek 
Catholic, or Roman Catholic, or Jew, or 
Druse, or Mohammedan or Protestant— 


“3 





long be allowed to remain by those who 
have been intrusted with the distribution 
of God’s money. 

But there is no further opportunity for 
conversation, for the whole assembly is on 
its feet and your companion must leave 
you in order to join the long line of pro- 
fessors and missionaries making their 
way in stately procession to the platform. 
By this time every seat is filled and scores 
of people are standing. Once grasp the 
significance of this great throng and you do 
not wonder that the tones of Dr. Jessup, 
the veteran missionary, are filled with 
thrilling power as he reads the Scripture 
and offers prayer. Scholarly orations by 
representatives from the medical and 
collegiate departments are listened to 
with close attention. Then comes the 
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graduate oration, and “Syria” is the 
theme of tonight’s speaker—Professor 
Dhumit, professor of Arabic literature 
in the college. And now the names of 
seventy-eight candidates for diplomas and 
certificates in all departments are being 
read in Dr. Post’s ringing voice, and you 
are never likely to forget the fine, strong, 
radiant face of Pres. Daniel Bliss—the 
only president, by the way, the college 
has ever had—as he hands the diplomas 
to his loving and his beloved students. 
The audience is in a whirl of excite- 
ment, and as the special honors are an- 
nounced, culminating with the honorary 


M. A. conferred upon the graduate orator 
of the evening, your own Occidental heart 
is beating fast, and you know in a new 
way that though this is the Orient, and 
this language is a jargon, and that red 
flag with the white star and crescent has 
some strange associations, humanity after 
all is one and these splendid young fel- 
lows are your brothers and their lives are 
linked with yours, and a prayer is leaping 
to your lips that as they go out from this 
scene to their life work they may be true 
to all that they have received of Christ- 
like inspiration on this campus, that 
they may indeed have the faith that leads 
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Protestant Church and Press, Beyrowt 


to faithfulness, as their president had so 
eloquently urged upon them in his bacca- 
laureate last Sunday. And you believe 
they will be true, for the other day you 
heard some of them singing with almost 
passionate devotion one of their college 
songs, and again you were back at 
Princeton or Dartmouth or Brown: 


Far, far above the waters 
Of the deep blue sea, 

Lies the campus of the college 
Where we love to be. 

Far away, behold! Kenesi! 
Far beyond, Sunnin! 

Rising hoary to the heavens, 
Clad in glorious sheen. 
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Look before us! 

Shout the chorus! 

See the banner wave— 
S. P. C. to thee all glory, 
Make us true and brave. 


From the islands of the ocean, 
From the banks so green 

Of the great Egyptian river, 
Or from Palestine. 

From the waters of Abana 
Pharpar Damascene, 

We salute thee, Alma Mater, 
Oriental queen! 


Hail to thee, our Alma Mater! 
We would ever be 

Worthy sons. O! make us faithful, 
Faithful e’er to thee! 

Wheresoe’er the land that calls us, 
E’en across the sea, 

We'll salute thee, Alma Mater, 
Hail!_ 0, hail!,to thee. 


Girard Institute, Sidon 


The success of the Syrian Protestant 
College has been remarkable, but it is 
simply a part of the success of the gen- 
eral missionary enterprise in Syria. We 
cannot long tarry in our visits to the 
mission churches and schools and acad- 
emies scattered up and down the land, 
although our hasty inspection must not 
allow us to forget that among those 5,000 
pupils in the American schools are boys 
and girls destined to wield powerful in- 
fluences in the near future. For in- 
stance, today the Greek Catholic bish- 
ops of Tripoli, Hums and Zahleh are 
men who as boys received training in the 
mission schools. To be sure they are not 
Protestants, but your modern missionary 
is far less likely to be a sectarian than 
many of his fellow-ministers and critics 
at home. And Huxley’s characteriza- 
tion of certain missionaries whom he met 


during his early travels well describes 
today’s type: 
straightforward folk, desirous of doing 
their best for the people among whom 
they are placed.” 

You must give a half-hour to the Amer- 
ican Printing Press in Beyrout. 
next door to the Protestant church. The 
facts you there learn as to Bible and 
book distribution from this center tell a 
surprising story of the silent, but effect- 
ive, ministry of the printed page. Those 
50,000 Bibles, those 30,000 other volumes . 
issued last year will be bought by all 
types of men and religions. 
ple, 11,919 volumes were sold last year to 
the Russians for their schools in Syria. 
Of these books, 4,026 were copies of the 
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ing in the center of the grounds is an 


“ Quiet, unpretending, 


It is 


For exam- 


Scripture. Thousands of volumes are 
sent to Egypt. Nearly 700 titles are to 
be found in the Press Catalogue, and 
there is much besides Bibles and sermons 
and tracts and school and college books. 
Here, for example, translated into Arabic, 
are other books that delight us all: Schén- 
berg Cotta Family, Ben Hur, Robinson 
Crusoe, Black Beauty, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson. Last year the cash transactions 
of the Press amounted to $278,387. 

That group of buildings just outside 
the city is an insane asylum. Though 
not supported by a regular missionary 
board, its establishment is due to mis- 
sionary initiative, and is of incalculable 
significance in a land where the treat. 
ment of the insane has heretofore been 
controlled by barbaric superstition. 

A mile beyond the old city of Sidon is 
a great industrial farm. The fine build- 


orphanage. 
Institute, situated in the city itself. And 
all of this work is regular missionary 
work, holy, legitimate, inevitable. Visit 
the carpenter shop, where you will learn 
that here were made the windows and 
doors for the new college dormitory in 
Beyrout, the benches for the new Mo- 
hammedan school in Sidon and the fur- 
nishings for the government building. 
The tailor shop—the governor’s clothes, 
by the way, are made here—the building 
trade shop, the shoe shop and the farm 
itself are full of promise for the new 
Syria, whose advent is being hastened 
by the initiative established by the mis- 
sionaries. 
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In close affiliation is Girard 





Initiative—bear that word in mind. 
For all this variety of work, and you 
have had but a glance at it—this teach- 
ing, this preaching, this touring, this or- 
ganizing—has but one end in view, viz., 
the infusion of a spirit into the life of 
Syria which shall work through indige- 
nous channels for the final regeneration 
of the land. 

And the kingdom advances. Today 
there is not a religious or political unit 
in Syria—Catholic, Mohammedan, Druse 
—which is not doing good work, and in 
some cases admirable work, for the king- 
dom through the impulse that has come 
from our missionaries. , 

The kingdom advances—slowly, indeed, 
but logically and inevitably. Pliny Fisk, 
the brilliant pioneer missionary in Syria, 
has been dead three-quarters of a cer- 
tury. You visited his grave the other 
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day in the cemetery near the Press. His 
was a day of small beginnings. He prob- 
ably never thought of a great college in 
Beyrout. But that noble building near- 
ing completion on the campus with per- 
fect fitness bears his name, for in a true 
sense it is an outcome of his aspirations 
and an answer to his prayers. 

In closing I am permitted to quote from 
a letter bearing the date of ‘April 26, 
1901,” written at Beyrout and addressed 
to a member of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York city. The name 
signed at the bottom is “‘ M. D. Babcock.” 

“T must send you a line from this won- 
derful place, though I have been taking 
a vacation in letter-writing. But the 
work here takes too deep hold of my 
heart for me to keep silence. It is the 
crown of all I have seen in Syria, the 
head-front of the advancing kingdom 

.. of which not our church but our 
country should be proud, and one day 
will be proud. When I think of what 
... youand... Mr. —— and the others 
of God’s stockholders have done to in- 
itiate and perpetuate this great factory 
of power, I bless God, who has let me 
know you and love you and lock hands 
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Orphanage, Sidon 


and arms in the labors yet to be. I have 
spent less time on things and more on liv- 
ing issues here, in the houses of the men, 
in hospitals and schools and colleges, and 
it has been a real ‘ Three Taverns.’” 





What University Extension Has 
Achieved 


In a remarkably candid article in the At- 
lantic Lyman P. Powell sums up the gains 
of the university extension movement since 
its inception ten years ago. This is his con- 
clusion: 

In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century almost 2,000 courses of six lec- 
tures each, and sometimes twelve, aggre- 
gating about 125,000 lectures in literature, 
history, civics, economics, finance, sci- 
ence, sociology, philosophy, ethics, reli- 
gion, music and art were given in 398 
centers, with a total attendance on courses 
of almost or quite 300,000, with an aggre- 
gate attendance on lectures of about 
2,500,000, at a cost to the two head cen- 
ters of $480,000, of which amount $326,000, 
or sixty-eight per cent., has been paid by 
the audiences hearing the lectures. If 


statistics were offered about other socie- 
ties and institutions that have carried on 
the work with more or less success, the 
figures would be larger still. Keeping in 
mind the important circumstance that 
the last two years have been, for both 
the American Society and the University 
of Chicago, the most successful in their 
history in all the more important aspects 
of the work, and that in both Philadel- 
phia and Chicago larger plans for the 
future are now being made, with more 
confidence than ever in the past, is it not 
time for all the fair-minded to assume 
that university extension is no longer an 
experiment, but a permanent fact in our 
educational life, a permanent factor in 
our educational progress ? 

This new movement ... has stim- 
ulated the new interest apparent in 
every sort of education. Our universi- 
ties owe it a great debt; it has helped 


And a “Three Taverns” such knowl- 
edge of the missionary enterprise must 
prove to every church and to every indi- 
vidual who loves the Lord Christ and his 
blessed work. 
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Industrial Farm, Sidon 


them, Dr. Albert Shaw and other keen 
observers think, ‘“‘to get rid of a part of 
their superfluous pedantry and a little 
bit of their Pharisaism.” Public school 
teachers, broken on the wheel of drudg- 
ery, have by thousands been uplifted and 
sent back to duty with morning faces and 
with morning hearts. 

Cultured people in small villages, cut 
off—to use an electric term—from the re- 
enforce of intellectual centers, have been 
directed, encouraged, inspired. Libraries 
have been loaned from the head centers, 
or established permanently, or re-estab- 
lished in many a town and village. Lit- 
erary clubs are multiplying on ail hands. 
World gossip is taking the place of vil- 
lage gossip. Dante and Milton and the 
Lake Poets are kept in stock in many a 
store which had a trade before for none 
but Marie Corelli and the Smart Set and 
the Black Cat. 
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Henry O. Tanner, Artist 


H. 0. Tanner 


Not many Americans know that Henry 
O. Tanner, the distinguished artist whose 
paintings attract so much atten- 
tion in Europe, and one of which 
has been hung in the Luxem. 
bourg Palace, Paris, is an Amer- 
ican Negro. This fact I had 
impressed upon me during the 
summer of 1899, when I hap- 
pened to be spending a short 
vacation in Paris. I had re- 
marked to a group of American 
friends that I was going to the 
Luxembourg Palace to see a 
painting by a young Negro art- 
ist, when they expressed aston- 
ishment and thought me much 
in error. Afterward they were 
convinced of the truthfulness of 
my statement, and were them- 
selves soon on the way to see 
it. They were proud to claim 
Mr. Tanner as a fellow-countryman. 

Mr. Tanner is the oldest of seven chil- 
dren, two sons, five daughters. His fa- 
ther, Rt. Rev. Benjamin Tucker Tanner, 
is a member of the Bishops’ Council of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Henry Tanner was born at Pittsburg, 
Pa., June 21, 1859, and early gave prom- 
ise of becoming an artist. A few fugi 
tive drawings attracted attention and 
proved to his parents and friends that 
he possessed to a marked degree surpris- 
ing talent as an artist. His first paint- 
ing of importance was Narragansett Bay. 
The Bag-pipe Lesson, which shortly fol- 
lowed, was bought by a wealthy Phila- 
delphian, and occupies a place in his 
home. 

An ambition to study at the art center 
of the world led Mr. Tanner to go, in 
January, 1891, to Paris, where he has 
since resided. He has struggled hard 
and has had many obstacles to overcome, 
but he has been patient and has succeeded 
grandly. Thousands of the artists who 
go to Paris from all parts of the world 
never become known, but continue to 
to the end unhonored, in obscurity. It 
is because of a knowledge of this fact 





By Booker T. Washington 


that Mr. Tanner’s friends are so proud of 
his success. Nothing has served to turn 
him from his great ambition. Persist- 
ent study and an everspurring deter- 
mination to succeed have had everything 
to do with his success. He is becomingly 
modest, and, though much honored and 
greatly praised, continues the even tenor 
of his way. 

No color prejudice is to be met in Paris. 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that.” 
It seems quite natural, then, that Mr. 
Tanner should permanently remain near 
the scenes of his triumphs. He has 
achieved the honor for which every art- 
ist who goes to Paris aspires, namely, 
the seiection of one of his paintings for 
exhibition in the Luxembourg Palace. 
During the lifetime of an artist no paint- 
ing is ever hung in the palace known as 
The Louvre, but I confidently believe 
that Mr. Tanner, considering his prom- 
ise, will be accorded even this distin- 
guished honor when he dies, an event 


By 7. D. Murphy Which I trust is still far off. 

The painting which hangs in the Lux- 
embourg Palace is The Raising of Laza- 
rus, a realistic piece of work which has 





Mr. Tanner’s Paris Studio 


attracted, and will continue to attract, 
the admiration of all who have seen it. 


Mr. Tanner possesses a deeply religious 
nature, and his later and more preten- 
tious paintings are of “Biblical subjects. 
Among these may be mentioned his Dan- 
iel in the Lion’s Den, The Jews’ Wailing 
Place, The Flight into Egypt, and The 
Annunciation, a beautiful treatment of 
the most stupendous moment in the his- 
tory of Christendom. Mr. Tanner works 
slowly, carefully, producing as a rule but 
one painting a year. He likes to get 
close to the scenes which he portrays aud 
has spent two winters in the Holy Land. 
It was while on one of these visits that 
his Flight into Egypt and The Jews’ 
Wailing Place were conceived. His ren- 
dering for the Paris Exposition was a 
painting entitled, Christ in the Temple. 
Itis a pleasure to meet and know Mr. 
Tanner. He is lovable of disposition and 
possesses warm sympathies. He is strik- 
ing in appearance and would attract at- 
tention in any gathering of men. He is 
proud of his race, has faith in its possi- 
bilities, and is deeply conscious of the 
fact that he, as one of its representatives, 
is on trial to prove its right to be seri- 
ously considered in the world of art. I 
have the fullest and most com- 
pletefaithin hisfuture. He will 
succeed even more grandly than 
he has already succeeded. The 
high place he has already won is 
sure promise of what is to come. 
Mr, Tanner’s success as a 
painter is to me a prophecy of 
the possibilities of the Negro 
along the higher lines of attain- 
ment. Mr. Charles W. Ches- 
nutt, Mr. Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar and Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
not to mention others, are also 
to be named in this connection. 
In the years to come we shall 
have many increasing evidences 
of the fact that the Negro is 
making his way into all lines of 
attainment in which other races 
are prominent. I make this assertion 
because I believe and know that my race 
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is thoroughly capable of assimilating the 
higher instruction, and is, when permit- 
ted to receive the training, fitted to enter 
upon any of the pursuits, xsthetic or 
otherwise, as other men and women are. 
We have too many successful examples 
of thoroughly educated men and women 
who are making their way for me to en- 
tertain any belief to the contrary that 
could be considered a virtual indictment 
of the mental capacity of my race. 

The future, in my opinion, is to bring 
us many colored men and women who 
will distinguish themselves in art, in sci- 
ence, in literature and in statesmanship. 
I have always contended, and now main- 


tain, that we shall hasten the coming of , 


such a class of men and women by laying 
sure the foundation of the race in ag- 
riculture, mechanics, domestic employ- 
ments and other occupations that are 
fundamental and basic and necessary for 
the higher development of any race. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
trend of educated colored men and women 
is more and more each year in the right 
direction. They are beginning to see that 
industrial, or material, education does 
not mean a limitation or cramping of the 
aspirations of the race. Young colored 
men and women are taking the highest 
courses in mental development, and then 
are using their mental strength in some 
line of industrial occupation. They will 
be all the more efficient in whatever in- 
dustry they choose because of their men- 
tal strength. One of the most encour- 
aging things I have noticed in this direc- 
tion was the finding very recently of four 
bright young colored men in a Western 
college of agriculture who had before 
going there finished an advanced literary 
course. These young men are now mas- 
tering agriculture with a view of coming 
to the South and teaching it, or engaging 
actively in it for profit. In proportion as 
these young men assist in laying the foun- 
dation of the race in agriculture, the time 


Lion in the Desert 


The Annunciation 


will be hastened when the Negro will be- 
gin to develop naturally and solidly along 
the higher walks of life. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 


Yale Men Appreciate Mr, 
Washington 


One of the sentences interjected by 
Justice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court into his formal 
oration at the Yale bicentennial exercises 
last week appealed with peculiar force 
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By H. 0. Tanner 


to the great assemblage of distinguished 
men present, and called forth prolonged 
applause. He said, ‘‘I am glad that we 
have a President who knows a true Wash- 
ington, whether he be called George or 
Booker.” The prolonged applause that 
followed from one of the most cultured 
audiences ever assembled in the United 
States witnessed the wisdom of these 
words. Mr. Washington’s name appeared 
on the list of delegates from other institu- 
tions who were the guests of Yale during 
the festival days, and he was warmly 
greeted wherever he went. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Great Novel * 


Gilbert Parker’s latest book is a great 
novel. It is great in the conception of 
its principal character, in its power of 
sustained interest in him, in its grouping 
of characters about him, in its dramatic 
movement and its reflection of the 
idea of heroism in the minds of those of 





Gilbert Parker 


this generation who have aspirations that 
can be realized. If it had been written 
to caricature orthodox Christian faith, 
or to exalt socialism in contrast to the 
Christian Church, or to expose the wick- 
edness of Romanism, it might have at- 
tracted as great transient attention as 


Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere, or Marie’ 


Corelli’s Master Christian, or Hall Caine’s 
Eternal City. It has the elements for 
doing what these novels undertake to do. 
But Mr. Parker’s work is human, not 
polemic. It is true that one of the most 
contemptible persons in the story is a 
Protestant minister and one of the no- 
blest a Roman Catholic curé, yet neither 
of them is introduced as a representative 
of the church to which he belongs. So 
far as the work reveals a purpose, it 
shows, not how the evil in men has tri- 
umphed over the good, but how the good 
can overcome the evil. It culminates in 
a tragedy, yet leaves the reader 
with greater self-respect and stron- 
ger faith in mankind. 

The scenes of the story are 
French Canadian—in Montreal 
and on the shores of the St. Law- 
rence. Charley Steele is a young 
lawyer, who appears in the open- 
ing chapter as a successful attor- 
ney for a murderer. Of brilliant 
intellect, with unawakened con- 
science and apparently without 
capacity for strong affection, he 
has no friends and marries with- 
out love. Mastered by the appe- 
tite for strong drink, he is practi- 
cally put out of life in a drunken 
brawl, and begins anew with ar- 
rest of mind and memory until 
physical health is measurably re- 
stored. 

Then the new man begins to 
appear, conscience developing, un- 
selfishness taking natural action, 
love kindling, a struggle of the 
new life against the old appetite 
and cynicism, with growing power 


*The Right of Way, by Gilbert Parker. 
pp. 419. Harper Bros. $1.50. 


of manhood, but without ever escaping 
from the shadows of the past, until 
finally the conquered evil releases the 
noble soul into the larger life beyond 
the power of death. 

The reader follows this process with a 
sense more compelling than reason—the 
consciousness of powers in himself re- 
sponding to those in the man who is dis- 
covering manhood. The awakening is de- 
scribed with remarkable skill. ‘‘Through 
his intellect he had known something of 
humanity, but he had never known men. 
He had never known one man or one 
woman from the subtler, surer divination 
of the heart.”” Charley Steele was “‘ a soul 
born, not made.” His characterand his as- 
sociates at first hold the reader aloof from 
sympathy, yet fascinate him and create 
constant expectation of the next thing to 
appear. The author personalizes each 
successive character introduced. They 
follow one another quickly, yet there is 
no confusion. Often a sentence or two 
gives the person appearing for the first 
time a distinctness that cannot be forgot- 
ten. Rosalie Evanturel “had a quick 
temper, but there was not a cheerless 
note in her nature, and there was scarce 
a dog or a horse in the parish but knew 
her touch and responded to it. As Mrs. 
Flynn said of her, ‘Sure, she’s not made 
all av wan piece, the darlin’! She’ll wear 
like silk, but she’s not linen for every- 
body’s washin’.’”’ 

The author’s genius is shown in making 
his characters sustain in conversation 
and action the powers, virtues or vices 
he has given them. Charley Steele’s bril- 
liant intellect is not asserted ; Rosalie’s 
womanly love is not announced—they are 
revealed. The book deals with the deep 
things of life—deals with them in a won- 
derfully human way. It has humor, 
which flashes into dark places without 
revealing their mysteries, but relieving 
their darkness. It is delicately sensitive 
to impressions of nature. Storm and 
sunshine, dewy morning and golden glow 


Wouvhton, Mifflin & Co 


of sunset interplay in the thoughts and 
feelings of the actors in a drama which 
grows loftier as it unfolds. Many a 
reader who has begun this story with a 
sense of being repelled from it will after 
its closing chapters feel that he has seen 
the Passion Play and probed its meaning. 


A Study of the Gospel of Mark * 


It is inevitable that the principles of 
criticism which have prevailed in the 
study of the Old Testament should also 
be applied to the New Testament. The 
volume now before us is an attempt to 
interpret the gospel of Mark according 
to these principles. The theory of in- 
spiration generally accepted before the 


present generation was that God re-. 


vealed to chosen persons what to write 
and what to omit in the books of the 
Bible. The theory held by the writer 
of this volume is that the literature of 
the New Testament was produced by the 
circumstances and needs of the primitive 
Christian church. Preaching came be- 
fore writing, the epistles were written 
before a full account of the earthly life 
of our Lord was required. The first 
emphasis was laid on Christ crucified, 
risen, living in heaven, coming again. 
When questions of conduct and need 
of defense of what was preached arose 
in the new churches, then what Christ 
had said concerning these questions would 
be of the greatest value, and what he 
did which could be held up as an exam- 
ple. Theneeds of the churches prompted 
the recording and arrangement of what 
was remembered of Jesus when on earth. 
Thus the gospels grew according to the 
influences of the time as the records of 
the progress of the church are now pro- 
duced. 

Holding this view, Dr. Menzies in his 
introduction considers the motives of 





*The Earliest Gospel, by Allan Menzies, D. D. pp. 
306. Macmillan Co. $2 75. 
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the formation of the gospel tradition, 
the condition of the tradition before 
Mark wrote and the nature of his gospel 
as shown by the study of its contents. 
He regards the gospel as historical but 
holds that the facts were not always 
accurately reported and are used for the 
purposes of the writer. They are his- 
tory told with an ideal impulse. On this 
basis Dr. Menzies seeks to interpret the 
record in the light of the time when it was 
written. He explains away the miracles, 
often ingeniously, always with pre.con- 
ceived conviction that they must be ac- 
counted for in some natural way. 

Some students will quickly become im- 
patient of this method and put the book 
aside. Others will discern that the au- 
thor is thoroughly familiar with the gos- 
pels and with the principles of literary 
criticism. While they will be unwilling 
to accept many of his positions, they will 
find his work richly suggestive. A criti- 
cal Greek text is given on one page and 
on the other the author’s own transla- 
tion, which is usually accurate and force- 
ful. Often it is itself a valuable com- 
mentary. The Christ in the gospels is 
treated with reverence, and this study 
helps to reveal him as the Son of God. 
The supernatural elements in the gospels 
are by no means denied, but they are 
considered in ways to which we are un- 
accustomed, and which to many will 
seem inadequate to account for their ex- 
istence and contrary to the requirements 
of a veritable history. 


Use and Abuse of the Mother 
Tongue * 


Sanity and good sense are qualities 
not invariably developed by students of 
the mother tongue. We have always 
with us men and women, pedagogues, 
mostly, who have made pedantic uni- 
formity a fetish, and who glibly damn 
all idioms which cannot be conformed to 
their novel and rigid code. We have the 
traditionalists, who shy at an originality 
as a half-blind nag shies at a dancing 
leaf. We have the Philistine, to whom 
there are no sacred usages come down 
by long inheritance, and the Vandal— 
that is, the advertiser, who does his best 
to degrade great words in seeking after 
strong sensation. 

For all these, if they would but listen, 
there is the holding up of a mirror, which 
ought to be reproof, in the pages of this 
sane and learhed book, which deals with 
true and false uses in English. The au- 
thor comes to his work with the experi- 
ence of an editor to draw upon. He 
makes good use of current periodical 
writing for examples of the thing that is 
and should not be. Both positively and 
negatively, in analysis and criticism, his 
work deserves careful study by every one 
who desires to express himself clearly, 
with intelligent choice of the exact words 
which will convey his meaning. 

The book is a plea for study and an il- 
lustration of its reward. ‘The study of 
the words of the mother tongue,” he says, 
‘is a labor, but a labor that is lightened 
and sweetened at every turn by the joy of 
discovery.” The sections devoted to ety- 
mologies are rich in suggestion, as that 

* Word and Phrase, by Joseph Fitzgerald. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


pp. 420. 
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devoted to Ignorantisms in Words and 
Phrases is rich in material for reproof. 
And what the learning of the author of- 
fers is aided by the play of a very enliv- 
ening humor. 

So he writes: 


It isa mere ignorantism to use the word 
balance in the sense of remainder; it is the 
language of the shop, Pidgin-English. ‘I will 
send the balance of the tripe tomorrow.” 
‘That will do for the present ; you can slick up 
the balance of the shop tomorrow.” Whena 
fishmonger is selling sprats and the scales are 
not in equipoise he throws in one more sprat, 
and that sprat may, by a lawful metonymy, 
be called the balance, but even a fishmonger 
might hesitate to call that part of an order for 
sprats which he fills by supplementary deliv- 
ery the balance. 


And again: 


When Mr. Isbister and Betsey, his sister, re- 
solve upon giving a treat at their home in 
Great Camomile Street, letters they write 
their friends to invite, but do they send the 
invitations? Not at all; they extend them, 
and to the guests when they arrive is ez- 


tended the bountiful hospitality of the man-. 


sion. 


It is a wide field in which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has labored, and he has not, of 
course, exhausted its possibilities. We 
wish, for instanee, that he could have 
pilloried the growing tendency which we 
observe to confuse effect and affect, so 
that a contributor writes “he was éf- 
fected by her feigned sorrow”’—which is 
as near a modern instance of creation ex 
nihilo as has recently come under our ob- 
servation. But if all our contributors 
would make a careful study of this book 
it would make a notable lightening of our 
editorial cares. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Monae of the College to the Church, 
by Prof. F. Peabody and Presidents a Hyde, 
adley, p Harris and Tucker. 

Pilgrim Press. 75 cents 
Addresses delivered during Lent of the pres- 
ent year in the Old South Church, Boston, by 
representatives of New England colleges. 
Their significance is in affording a view of 
the Christian work of the church and home, 
as seen by educators, and in their discussion 
of the attitude, opportunities and relations of 
the college student. With characteristic dif- 
ferences of method, all the writers stand for 
a high and manly type of the Christian life 
and work. 


Desid the Poet and King, by N. D. Hillis. 
H. Hevell Co. 75 cents net. 


The pr whom Charles Reade once called 
“the widest character on record” stands 
forth on the pages of this little monograph 
with the reality of life. His varied quali- 
ties as soldier, king, statesman, exile, poet, 
criminal and saint are effectively puitiayed 
by Dr. Hillis, and Louis Rhead has given the 
text a most artistic setting. 

Gare Meg 7d ag + Susun Bey Ward. 

pp. 329. Trow Print. 
The earlier history of the Tabernacle is toa 
great extent the history of Congregationalism 
in New York. The church and its friends as 
well as all students of Congregational history 
are to be congratulated on having so complete 
and satisfactory a record of growth and 
achievement. 

Jor ant by ee Wilder aoe pe ay! 

Daily cirengs) ag Da ly Needs, ete. pp. 378. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Fine literary taste, true devotional feeling 
and broad catholicity of selection join to make 
this manual for daily reminder of the things 
of the spirit beautiful and helpful. 

The Last Words of Distinguished Men and 

yr gee. collected by F. R. Marvin. pp. 336. 

. H. ReveliCo. $1.50 net. 
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Much industry has gone to the collection of 
these words spoken on the verge of life, and 
many of them are of high interest. For its 
intrinsic value and as a convenient book of 
reference the work was well worth doing. 
4) — Universe, La Rev. George W. King, 
Ph, p. 95. Eaton & Mains. 50 cents. 
Four peat ab on the personal obligations and 
divine help of the life with God. Their spirit 
is earnest and they will be helpful for 
edification. 


MISSIONS 


Via Christi. An Introduction to the Study of 
Missions. By Louise Manning Hodgkins. pp. 
250. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 


This little book begins with apostolic mis- 
sions and tells of all the great missionary 
workers from that time down to the days of 
Carey and Judson. Many selections are 
given from the writings and prayers of these 
holy men, while a very comp!ete bibliography 
gives opportunity for almost unlimited study. 
The book is published in accordance with a 
plan decided upon during the Ecumenical 
Conference, the object of which is to unite 
all Women’s Boards of Missions in a more 
thorough study of the subject. 

The Modern Mission Century, by A. T. Pier- 

son. pp.517. Baker & Taylor ve. $1.50. 
Shows the superintending providence of God 
in the development and progress of missions 
in the nineteenth century. The latest fruit- 
age of the writer’s forty years of study. The 
object is not so much to set forth the mission- 
ary annals of the century—although a general 
survey is given—as to find the philogophy of 
its history, the center about which alk its 
events revolve. In this search the men and 
the women, the occurrences and develop- 
ments, the forces and factors of the work are 
carefully studied. In the best sense optimis- 
tic. While especially addressed to students of 
missionary history, every thoughtful reader 
will find much of interest and value. 

The Miracles of Missions. Fourth Series. By 


A.T. Pierson,D.D. pp. 257. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 90 cents. 


Striking examples of the superintending prov- 
idence of God in missions, illustrating also 
Christ’s fidelity to his last great promise. No 
one can read of the m@dern marvels here 
presented without having his faith greatly 
quickened. 


HISTORY. 
by John Cod 


Arnold’s Mxpetitics to ‘ - 
man,2d. pp. 340. Macm § 
The expedition which Ar ‘ed across the 


wilderness from Maine to Quebec has never 
received the popular attention it deserves as 
a gallant feat of endurance and of arms. The 
ultimate failure of the siege and the subse- 
quent dishonor of the leader have thrown 
their shadow over the whole episode. Mr. 
Codman left the work of this careful and in- 
teresting monograph complete at his death. 
He had gathered up from the surviving docu- 
mentary sources, co-ordinated and put in 
historic order the facts of one of the most 
remarkable exploits of American courage. 
All the apparatus of well-presented history, 
maps, illustrations, appendices and a good 
index are here. 

The Civil War and the Censtitution. Vois. 

I. and II. By Prof. J. W. Bur — pp. 347. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each $ 
Professor Burgess has made good use of abun- 
dant material. He sees events in wide rela- 
tions and at a distance of time sufficient to 
exclude partisan bitterness. His style has 
movement and dignity, and holds the interest 
of the reader. The work is a useful and com- 
prehensive account of the period which it 
covers. 

The Spanish-American War, by Gen. R. A. 

Alger. pp. 466. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
It is the purpose of this book, by the war sec- 
retary in charge at the breaking out of the 
conflict with Spain, to give a full account of 
his stewardship to the American people. The 
book necessarily has the character to some 
extent of an apologetic. It contains original 
documents and will become one of the 
sources for historians. We can only regret 
the personal controversies which it recalls to 
the attention of a public which is weary of 
them, and the tone of personal bitterness 
which here and there mars the pages of the 
book. But the author’s right toa hearing no 
one will question. 
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Frm itive Man, by Dr. Moriz Hoernes. pp. 
135. Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 


One of the Temple Primers, having the con- 
venient form and attractive appearance of the 
series. Translated from the German by James 
H. Loewe. A condensed hand-book, well 
illustrated, of the ascertained facts and most 
recent conclusions of pre-historic archeology. 

pen land’s Stor s- History for Grammar 


High Schools Eva March — pp. 
360. Houghton, el, &Co. $1.0 


This book gives the story of England ina 
really interesting style, from the days of Ju- 
lius Cesar down to the present time. The 
author, after several years’ experience in 
teaching English history in a New England 
high school, has discovered how to present 
historical facts so that the average boy or 
girl will be eager for wider knowledge. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


With Roberts to Pretoria. pp. 393 

At the Point of the Bayonet. A Story of the 

British Conquest of India. pp. 376. 

To Herat and Cabul. A Story of the First Af- 

ghan War. pp. 346. By G. A. Henty. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Each $1.25. 

These books, like their predecessors, are 
written in an interesting style and are full of 
thrilling adventures while at the same time 
they give accurate accounts of important his- 
torical events. The story of Lord Roberts's 
campaign to Pretoria is one with which every 
boy should be familiar, and in this book he 
will gain a better knowledge of the whole 
affair than he would be likely to in any other 
way. 

A most interesting period in the history of 
India is presented in the “ British Conquest,” 
which follows the career of a brave young 
fellow who served his country nobly in the 
Mahratta War and finally attained high rank. 


The hero of To Herat and Cabul leads a 
life never free from thrilling dangers and 
wonderful escapes, from his boyhood in Per- 
sia till his promotion after the awful march 
through the mountain passes of Afghanistan, 

Licebrown eGo. e130, Dh Ae 
A sequel to Scouting — “Washington, 
and like its predecessor fascinating 
both for literary quality and for the ex- 
citement of the narrative. Both imag- 
inary and historical personages stand 
out clearly, and the boys who read the 
book will know a good deal more about 
the men who led the armies of the Rev- 
olution than they are likely to fina out 
from any other single book or any 
probable course of reading. The hero, 
though a paragon, is strikingly modest, 
and a good man for the boys to know. 

Jaconetta, Her Lover, by Mrs.M.C. M 

Davis. pp. 152. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

85 cents. 
A story about children, the scene of 
which is laid on a plantation in one of 
the Southern States. Jaconetta was an 
imaginative little girl, who came to love, 
first a blacksmith, then others, one 
after another. But we wonder whether, 
even among the Baptists of the South, 
there has been any one within the mem- 
ory of living men who has maintained 
that “there were unbaptized infants a 
span long burning in hell fire.” 


From —-: a the Sea, by B. A. 
ere pp. ay Aeclure & Co. 





This fourth volume of The Young Ken- 
tuckians Series deals with Sherman’s 
famous march to the sea, and the closing 
scenes of the war. The adventures of 
two young Federal officers are given. 
An element of romance is introduced. 
A capital book for young people. 

High School Days in Harbortown, by 

Lily F. \ agar og pp. 387. Litth e, 

Brown & Co. $1. 
In this story the ate characters are three 
boys, three girls and two dogs. There isa 
**chorus,”’ consisting of the young people’s 
classmates. and various other folks of the 
aiult variety. The crisis is in the quarrel be- 
tween two of the young people and in the 
way it was smoothed out by careful handling, 
but various incidents regarding social life at 
home and in the camp to which al] were in- 
vited for the summer add to the interest. 

The Little Clown, by Thomas Cobb. pp. 150. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 
The scene is English, the story is bright and 

rue to the life of a child, the adventures fall 


Copyright, 1901, by Little, Brown & Co. 


naturally into place. A dainty little book 
which mothers will like to read to little chil- 
dren. 

STORIES OF ANIMALS 


Lady Lee and Other oe bits’ rs 
Hermon Lee Ensign. pp. 256. ethur 
Co. $2 00. 

A beautifully printed and illustrated book, 
containing ten animal stories of a rather re- 
markable type. “Lady Lee,” a beautiful 





George Alfred Henty 


horse, introduces the author to his lady love, 
and afterward rescues her from drowning. 
‘“* Little Byron” is the pathetic tale of a ter- 
rier whose mistress abused him, while the 
author’s friendship with Jumbo is, perhaps, 
the most interesting part of the book. Such 
intimate and mutually enjoyable friendships 





“AND THERE COME THE SKIRMISHERS” 


between a man and various animals will be 
almost incomprehensible to ordinary mortals, 
who will be inclined to a feeling of envy as 
they read these revelations. 
The Soul of a Cat, by Margaret Benson. pp. 
164, G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Studies of the individualities of birds and an- 
imals, especially of cats, with reference to their 
mental and moral capabilities. First-hand 
observation, well told, with illustrations which 
will appeal to cat-lovers. 


A Thorou nbred Mom 1, be | Stephen Towne- 
send, F. RC.8 Ss. 7 he A. Stokes. $1.25. 


From Morgan’s Men 


2 November 1901 a 


The introduction by Mrs. Frances Hodgso 
Burnett and illustrations by J. A. Shepherd 
conspire with the text to make Hett a vivid 
personality. She tells her own story—wags 
her own tale, so to speak, to “humans.” She 
is cute and pathetic, droll and affectionate, 
patient and shrewd when temporarily dis- 
placed by a rival pet, generous and forgiving 
when restored to favor. One scene is an ar- 
dent plea against vivisection. One need not 
necessarily be a dog lover to appreciate the 
gentle humor of the book; a couple of hours 
spent in its perusal would be a healthful and 
charming diversion for any one. 

The Outcasts, by W. A. Fraser. 

Charles Secribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Two outcasts, a buffalo and wolf, become 
companions. With rare insight into animal 
nature, the author sets forth their conversa- 
tions, their struggles for a livelihood, the in- 
satiable hunger of the wolf, their narrow es- 
capes from enemies, their migration to a 
region of greater plenty and the attempted 
treachery of the wolf. Charmingly written 
and at once amusing and instructive. 


FICTION 


Gircumetanes, e | S. Weir Mitchell. pp. 495. 
Century Co. 
As the title indlenion, this book deals with 
the manner in which all our lives are influ- 
enced by conditions which we are powerless 
to control. Itis a story of Philadelphia and 
contains interestingly contrasted characters, 
the most prominent being an unprincipled 
woman, who is pictured as wholly selfish and 
detestable, in spite of great beauty and varied 
gifts. We are reminded of the author’s pro- 
fession by a medical problem, illustrated in 
the sad affliction of Roger Grace, a most up- 
right and exemplary man, who suffers from 
an unusual form of alcoholism as an inheri- 
tance from an intemperate father and grand- 
father. The conversations are brilliant, the 
plot is intricate and so cleverly developed that 
the interest never flags, and it is alto- 
gether a most readable book. 
The Making of a Marchioness, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. pp. 187. F. 
Stokes Co. 
In Mrs. Burnett’s best manner. A 
charming story of English social life, 
with keen study of character and fine 
humor. Acquaintance with a likable 
heroine puts us in a favorable mood 
from the beginning, and a prosperous 
outcome re-enforces the pleasant im- 
pression of the book as a whole. 


The Punishment of the Stingy and 
Other Indian Stories, by George Bird 
Grinnell. pp. 234. Harper & Bros. $1.15. 


A collection of Indian folk-lore tales, 
written down by the author from the 
lips of the Indians themselves. There 
is a good deal of variety in the stories, 
all of which are characteristic of the 
primitive people who, without written 
characters, have handed down these 
histories from generation to Ree 


The Tempting of ga wim e 
sroe® Horton. pp. 246. C. MeC Se 


pp. 137. 


The author’s long residence in Greece 
has made him familiar with its remoter 
districts, where the scene of this story 
is laid. It deals with the reverence of 
the people for asceticism and the ambi- 
tions, trials and temptations of a young 
man who set out to rival the self-deny- 
ing saints of old without reckoning on 
the fascinations of modern womanhood. 
The story is entertainingly told. 

The Grip of the Bookmaker, by zerey 

White. pp. 348. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. 
Various features of English social iife 
are depicted. Two families in an aris- 
tocratic neighborhood are especially promi- 
nent, and the son of one, who was originally a 
successful bookmaker, and the daughter of 
the other figure conspicuously. The book is 
cleverly written and not without wholesome 
lessons. 


B. ) 

The SE REMMRAbreRe gL ko Nav PP 

A tale of adventure, for which the battle of 

Tippecanoe and the siege of Fort Meigs by 

British and Indians in the War of 1812 form 

the background. Its adventures will hold 
the reader’s attention to the close. 
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A Modern Apollos, oy, Seg McIntyre. pp. 
371. Jennings & Pye. 
Abounding in thrilling ara some of which 
are overdrawn, and containing too many cases 
of kidnapping and murder for the reader’s 
seen Yet the general moral tone is good. 
aptain Sarees, by Robert —— Ste- 
Kw ary pp. 369. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 
A tale of adventure in rough and oreele 
times. The roaring, swaggering captain and 
the Cheapside maid, Millicent, ii. her attempt 
to free herself from an ancient and odious 
lover, are decoyed and pursued. The captain 
would wed her toa dreamy and absent-minded 
s:holar, but she prefers the captain, tells him 
so and he accepts her. The reason for so ab- 
surd and swift-moving a pieceof fiction is given 
in a whimsical preface, where Mr. Howells’s 
realities are held up as a foil to this romance. 
The writer is clever at inventing plots and 
counter-plots and is familiar with London of 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 
The Herb of Grace, by Rosa N. Carey. pp. 
440. J.B. Lippincott. $1.25. 
Ophelia’s saying, ‘‘We may call it herb of 
grace o’ Sundays,” furnishes the title, and 
two English households supply the chief per- 
sonages for one of Miss Carey’s characteristic 
love stories. The interest centers in two 
young men, who woo in simple, human fashion 
and each marries the right girl at last. A 
harmless novel of modern life and wholly free 
from “problems” or psychological studies. 
Lassie, Oy phe author of _ Toosey’s Mission. 
pp. 135, Little, Brown & C 
Pathetic narrative with high religious pur- 
pose is the method which the author has em- 
ployed successfully. This book is hardly up 
to her standard. The moral is confused. 
Following duty leads to no real result of good 
and the reasons why are not brought out. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


A History and Description of Roman Polit- 
rf Taqitutions, i “ie — F. F. Abbott. pp. 
. Ginn 


A careful fetroaeaasen. to the study of Roman 
institutions, covering the period down to the 
reign of Diocletian. A good example of the 
aids to study which the modern text-book 
maker provides. 

Cicero, Select Orations, edited by B. L. 

D’Ooge, Ph. D. pp. 507. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Well printed and abundantly furnished with 
all the best modern helps of introduction, 
ae maps, illustrations and full vocabu- 
ary. 

A Brief French Course, by Antoine Muzza- 

relli. pp. 394. American Book Co. $1.25. 

Simple and practical. The iw essential 
rules given are in conformity with the re- 
formed syntax recently promulgated by the 
French government. The extensive vocabu- 
lary has been selected with the view of mak- 
ing students acquainted from the very begin- 
ning with the forms of everyday speech. 

Lessons in Elementary Grammar, by G. 

Mirick. pp.155. Macmillan Co. 

An attempt to simplify and rationalize the 
presentation of the subject. A year’s work 
of carefully graded exercises. Aims not so 
much at the acquisition of grammatical knowl- 
edge as at the training of the mind to deal 
with grammatical problems. 

Fas Radionnh opaey, by, Dumont. vv. 
Embodies various cireied methods of teach- 
ing spelling, the outgrowth of practical ex- 
perience. Words are classified upon the 
basis of similarity of form and sound, and 
arranged by grades. Helpful also in the 
matter of correct pronunciation, and is made 
a natural introduction to the use of the 
dictionary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Great Epochs in Art History, by Prof. J. M. 
a pp. aay. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Out of life-long study of art in its varied 
manifestations the author has gathered ma- 
terial for the four essays which make up ‘this 
handsome book. Its breadth of observation 
and study may be indicated by the variety 
of subjects. The longest essay of the book 
deals with Middle Italian Religious Painting ; 
then follow chapters on the Greek sculptor, 
Skopas, French Gothic architecture and the 
English Pre-Raphaelites. The style is agree- 
able, if occasionally rather discoursive. Pro- 
fessor Hoppin’s judgments and attributions 


will not all be accepted by modern critics of 
art, and he speaks far too slightingly, we think, 
of the significance of the work of Lionardo, 
but these are matters in regard to which there 
are the broadest differences of opinion. 

On Principles and Methods in Latin 


tax, by Prof. E, vain pp. 232. Chatle es 
Serfbner’s Sons.” $2.00 


One of the Yale bicentennial publications, 
by the professor of Latin in the university. 
It is a careful study of its subject, too techni- 
cal for the general reader, but of great interest 
to the specialist in Latin and to students in 
esr perely grammar. 
Dey, with a Tramp and Other 
Prof. 


by 
At sae aD. 91. Diaries ‘Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00 


Other dumhies from the experience as a 
workman upon which the author drew so 
interestingly in his previous book. Sugges- 
tive to students of social relations and inform- 
ing as to life inthe Middle West. 
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Be Tote Breage in the Lake District, 
Bias. pp.332. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
An attractive guide to the English Lakes. 
Starting from Penrith, the author describes 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners of highland 
and lowland, from Gretna Green in the north 
to Kendal and Leven in the south and as far 
west as St. Bee’s bythe Irish Sea. He relates 
local legends and history, rather than remi- 
niscences of literary sojourners in the region, 
and frankly declares his intention of making 
the most of scanty material. The sketchy 
illustrations are from pencil or charcoal draw- 
ings by Joseph Pennell, and there is a good 
map. 
The Stars in Song and Legend, pe Jermame G. 
Porter. pp. 123. Ginn & Co. ° 50 ce 

Myths, fables and fancies media reas the sun, 
moon and constellations are here most attract- 
ively stated, while the illustrations are ex- 
cellent reproductions of Albrecht Diirer’s 
famous drawings. 


Bits from New Books 


The First Essential for a School 
Teacher 


Some day make a tour of twenty school- 
rooms, in each of which fifty children are 
ruled by one woman, and tell me in how 
many of them you find charm enthroned. 
If I must choose for my primary school 
teacher between high scholarship and a 
sympathetic heart and personal charm, 
I shall make a decision which will be 
disappointing to a board of examiners. 
If our schools are to do their work for 
little children, first of all the teacher 
must be loved. After that it is all the 
better if she be highly educated.— Heloise 
E. Hersey, in To Girls. 


On the Nile 


One hill to which we are coming very 
rapidly has the exact appearance of an 
extinct volcano; even the crater is per- 
fectly formed. Baedeker says nothing 
more than that it is “‘a dark mountain.” 
‘‘ Maharrakah,” the reis tell us. * What 
does Maharrakah mean?” ‘Not Ara- 
bic, think something Barbar,” says Alli. 

We then ask the cook, who for want of 
a proper word goes to the kitchen and 
brings out a piece of over-toasted bread. 
We see he is trying to give the word 
‘‘scorched,” and in future Sitt will al- 
ways think of Maharrakah as ‘‘an over- 
toasted mountain.”—From Owur House- 
boat on the Nile, by Lee Bacon. 








The Impulse of the Home 


To be a mother of a Phillips Brooks, 
a James Hannington, or a Reginald He- 
ber; to be the father of an Adoniram 
Judson, a David Scudder or a John 
Paton; is there any comfort or joy or 
splendor that can rest on any Christian 
home comparable to the knowledge that 
a son has entered into such a fellow- 
ship with the Master? It is in such 
lives that the college and church reach 
the zenith of their glory, but it is in 
the Christian home that such lives must 
take their impulse.—Exz-president Frank- 
lin Carter, in The Message of the College 
to the Church. 


Laughter and Love 


The foolishnesses of young creatures at 
play are delicious, and laughter, so long 
as it is not cruel, I reckon among the 


good gifts of God....I believe we 
never ‘really love, either man or AI- 
mighty God, until we can both laugh 
ourselves and let others laugh.—From 
The History of Sir Richard Calmady, 
by Lucas Malet. 


A Navvy’s Regret 

For some time Sullivan had been silent, 
drudging doggedly on. Now I saw him 
draw himself slowly erect, rubbing with 
one hand, meanwhile, the small of his 
back, while his face expressed comically 
the pain he felt, and then he said, and I 
wish that I could suggest the rich Irish 
brogue with which he said it, ‘Ach, I’m 
sorry that I didn’t study for the ministry.” 
—From A Day with a Tramp, by Prof. 
Walter A. Wyckoff. 


A Needed Invention 


It is strange that science has done noth- 
ing to alleviate the suffering every man 
on this earth feels every day of his life 
when he rises. It has given us steam and 
electricity, with their countless applica- 
tions to increase the ease and joy of living. 
The man of today has better food, wears 
better clothes and lives in a better house 
than the man of the first century. But 
he gets up in the morning in the same 
primitive way. He resolves to rise and 
sets a time some five minutes in the 
future to do so. The moment arrives, 
and the sufferer asks and receives a post- 
ponement for another five. He counts 
the seconds as they pass, and the mere 
mathematical calculation sends him off 
to dream again, and to wake again with 
the struggle to be renewed. All hail to 
the genius who discovers a means by 
which a man can glide from his bed to the 
breakfast table with the same serenity 
that he lays his head upon his pillow and 
in a minute forgets the world.—From A 
Drone and a Dreamer, by Nelson Lloyd. 


Tiresome Cleverness 


Though she would not have stupid 
people about her, she did not always 
want clever ones, 

“They give me too much exercise,” 
she said. ‘‘The epigrammatic ones keep 
me always jumping over fences. Be- 
sides, I like to make all the epigrams 
myself.”—From The Making of a Mar- 
chioness, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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The New Day in Religion® 


And he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new.—Revr. 21: 5 (in part). 

A new day is upon the world. The en- 
largement of knowledge is one of its prin- 
cipal causes. 

Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum is 
only about 300 years old. Its harbingers, 
in the work of.original thinkers antedat- 
ing Bacon, are not much older. The 
merit of Bacon lay in his putting in pre- 
cise and impressive form the proposed 
new approach to knowledge by the in- 
ductive method. He projected a scheme 
or outline to be followed by observers 
and specialists from age to age. Its 
principle was teachableness. Man was 
to sit reverently at the feet of nature 
and learn its secrets. By this method, 
Bacon maintained, false knowledge was 
to be exposed, superstition escaped, real 
and ample knowledge attained and man 
invested with his true place as head of 
the creation. ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,” is 
the Bible way of putting his proposal. 

In how short a time has that proposal 
brought forth fruit beyond the great 
chancellor’s most sanguine expectations! 


COPERNICUS—SPACE 


The Copernican astronomy, under it, 
has been confirmed and exploited. Man 
is not the center of things, nor this planet 
the center. The boundlessness of space, 
the countless stellar worlds—not one uni- 
verse, but, seemingly, several universes 
a-making, the conceivableness, at any 
rate, of many world histories like ours 
—these and other Copernican implica- 
tions have seized the mind and imagi- 
nation of our race as themselves a free- 
dom and emancipation. : 


LYELL—TIME 


Some 200 years went by, and modern 
geology was born. It concerned, indeed, 
this planet, but had its implications for 
all planets. Time was its note, as space 
had been the note of the Copernican as- 
tronomy. The successive stratas of the 
earth, the geologic ages, call for enor- 
mous stretches of duration—in the room 
of six thousand years, six millions, or 
sixty, or six hundred. Like the space 
postulates of Copernicus, the time postu- 
lates of Lyell and his co-workers first 
staggered and then revolutionized men’s 
thinking. 

DARWIN—LIFE 

In another fifty years came Charles 
Darwin, and the concept, no longer of 
space and of time, but of life, mysterious 
life—with its power, its persistence, its 
exhaustless capacity for variation, and 
its terminus ad quem of mind and spirit. 
Of all the intellectual revolutions of the 
past half-millennium this is the greatest. 
Easily misrepresented, easily itself going 
off on false trails, as it has repeatedly 
done, it contains within itself, neverthe- 
less, a religion, and already more and 
more converges toward the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, slain from the foun- 
dation of the world. 





* First Congregational Church, Denver, Col., Sun- 
day morning, Sept. 8, 1901, 


By Rev. David N. Beach, D. D. 


OTHER ENLARGEMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE the higher and higher levels of the psychic - 


Within these three great concepts, of unfolding of our roe. 


space, of time and of life, knowledge has . C@nnot any thoughtful person in mid- 
meantime been expanding in a thousand dle life, comparing the world of his child- 


directions as if by miracle. Its bound- hood and the world of now, himself see 
d the signs of this? Altruism has grown. 

Sympathy is quicker and deeper. Life is 
reaching out on more sides. The function 
of play, for example, not as horse play, 
or as mere pleasuring, but as a normal 
five, should be revised in one. and perennial part of living as a whole, 
What is better still, with almost equal ‘8 ™@king prodigious gains. The passion 


celerity knowledge is popularized, spread for reality intensifies. The world feels 


abroad and made a common possession. more. Never until now did a nation 
Itis no longer a thing of monks’ cells, or spend blood and treasure to acquire and 


of university cloisters, but it belongs to emancipate a people and then set them 


the plainest and humblest of men. The up for themselves. Never before did a 
ancient prophecy about the knowledge of conquering power set its prisoners of war 
the Lord filling the earth as the waters fee and pay their fare home. Once the 
cover the sea is coming true, for. the world enjoyed Pope, now Browning, See 
facts, the truth of this knowledge, are Fielding, now Ian Maclaren. Once it 
God’s facts, God’s truth. adored a Napoleon, now a Drummond. 
The great graves in Westminster Abbey 

INTELLECT NOT SUPREME now are Livingstone’s, Gladstone’s, Ten- 
nyson’s, but not so was it a century 


aries have widened thirty, sixty an 
a hundred fold. No one mind or group 
of minds can keep up with it. The 
greatest authorities are out of date in 
twenty years, require new editions in 


But we may readily fall into error in 
estimating knowledge. It is great. It 
is puissant. It is of God. It illumines. 
It enkindles. But it is only a part of us, 
and, in our higher nature, the smallest 
part. It is seeing things. But a glass 
can see more than an eye; a hawk can 
see more thana man. Not the seeing is 
the point—though indispensable—but 
how one sees, to what purpose; the wis- 
dom rather than the mere knowing, the i h bo. 
aroused and purposeful heart rather than mncu 4 sae a 
intellect alone. ing him are eternal life—it follows, amidst 

It is not the guise of things, this mighty dawn of better things for the 

sas bun Cea eee oe world, that its splendor is superlative in 

The worth as the markets go; respect of religion. Religion is to the 

But what is back of the thing, other things in this dawn what Mont 

And what is back of the eyes; Blanc is to the other mountains in 

And a seer may read from violets Switzerland when all of them are flooded 

with the rosy morning light. Allof them 


These are illustrative suggestions of 
the new day that has broken on the 
world, the new day, not primarily of 
knowledge or of intellect, great and il- 
luminating though they are, but the new 
day of a deeper life—of heart, of passion, 
of purpose. 


RELIGION AND THE NEW DAY 


The holiest prophecies. 


Moreover, is it not written: ‘‘ Knowledge are resplendent, but it is most resplen- 


puffeth up, but love edifieth ”’ ? dent. 


THE PSYCHIC ENLARGEMENT Let me briefly particularize: 


Right here, then, it is that the new day ibis ace cuted 


is most mightily upon the world. To include, not seclude. To federate, 
An eminent artist consulted Charles not fight. Tosée the excellence in other 
Kingstey about illustrating Pilgrim’s forms’of religion and the defects in ours 
Progress. Kingsley answered that land- more and more, rather than the reverse. 
scape must be eliminated; that, so re- To appreciate the essential great thing in 
cently as the Puritan revolution, the every form of religion, no matter how 
English people had little eye forthe beau. defective. Thus Phillips Brooks made 
ties of nature; character, rather, moral an exhaustive study of a religion the 
meanings, faces, with some bits of old precise opposite, not only of his own, but 
implements and armor, must be the of all his bent and temper, namely, Mo- 
artist’s material if he would illustrate hammedanism, and, as he believed, to 
Bunyan in the historic spirit. So I my- his lasting gain. It is a cold day for 
self remember—entering Switzerland by schism. The climate is bad for bigots. 
Lucerne and leaving it by Geneva, and A Bushnell and Bartol, a Dean Stanley 
following an itinerary planned so as to and Norman McLeod, a Beecher and Ed- 
move toward a climax of the splendor of ward Everett Hale, a Brooks and Arch- 
natural scenery even in that land—to bishop Ireland are great company. 
have reflected with horror that so great a SEES 
man as John Calvin did his work within re Cee 
daily sight of Mont Blanc, and dwelt in When Lyman Abbott went on the Har- 
that God’s cathedral, which the Swiss vard Board of preachers and they brought 
cantons are, with no trace of their glory out the gown for him in the robing-room, 
in the Institutes or in the thinking of the he said that if it were optional he would 
man. wear it, but if compulsory he would not. 
What may this hint? At a thing the Spurgeon was a Baptist, but not averse to 
evolutionists are emphasizing, namely, sprinkling. A friend of mine who met 
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him in the south of Europe told of his 
hearty sharing, in fact, in the service at 
the baptism of an infant. Robertson 
Smith was tried for heresy, but religious 
Scotland was proud of him, nevertheless, 
almost to the point of mortal sin, and 
largely followed his lead. Professor 
Mitchell stays at Boston University. 
Brooks became Bishop of Massachusetts, 
and Lawrence became his successor. 
Union Seminary remains Presbyterian, 
with a great clientage, notwithstanding 
the fuss about its beloved Professors 
Briggs and McGiffert. Our Denver Dr. 
Cobern prints the truth, as he sees it, 
about Daniel in a commentary published 
by the great Methodsit Book Concern, 
and, closing an honored pastorate at Trin- 
ity, goes to St. James, Chicago; while 
Henry W. Pinkham stands as a foremost 
Baptist preacher among us, notwithstand- 
ing that his Bethany Church is disfellow- 
shiped for his sake. 

There is, let no one forget, indeed, a 
healthy conservative sense that religious 
teachers, in pulpit and theological chair, 
ought to hold to the substance of the 
doctrines they represent, but they have 
wide liberty both of preaching and teach- 
ing, while for the individual communi- 
cant, with his doubts and questionings, 
the bounds of religious freedom are ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive. It should not 
be forgotten, either, that the same free- 
dom for those holding conservative, and 
even antiquated religious opinions—God 
bless them!—in like manner, and quite 
properly, obtains. 


III, CREED OF DEEDS 


The most widely read religious book of 
the present decade, Mr. Sheldon’s In His 
Steps, centers at the question, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do?” Mr. Sheldon says 
that Christianity, to his mind, is summed 
up in two words, ‘‘This do,” and few re- 
ligious leaders have an equal following. 
These are typical facts about current 
Christianity. The Christian Endeavor 
movement is built, in like manner, around 
the promise, ‘“‘I will strive to do what- 
ever Jesus would have me do.” The ac- 
tive, practical hold the church at large 
is taking of benevolent and philanthropic 
work; its multitudigous social settle- 
ments, in name or in fact; its zeal for 
good government and its unostentatious 
daily helpfulness—are signs in the same 
direction. Bishop Potter and Dr. Hunut- 
ington in New York, Dr. Gladden in 
Ohio, and Dr. Gunsaulus in Illinois are 
men typical of the impulse in the church 
toward clothing religious truth in flesh 
and blood. The Salvation Army, the St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood, the Student Vol- 
unteers for foreign missions, the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s, and the like, tell the 
same story. 


IV. THE GLORIOUS HOPE 


Optimism is in the ascendant. This, 
Christianity believes, is not a lost world, 
but a redeemed world. It is not tending 
downward, but upward. To see the good 
in the vilest, to surround it with faith, 
love and help till it is victorious, to plan, 
expect and adventure large things for 
God and men are pre-eminently notes of 
contemporaneous Christianity. All men, 
it believes, are for Christ. He is after 
the hundredth sheep, and so is it. It is 
full of courage. Things indeed look dark 


in some directions, it realizes; but it 
knows the vast transition the industrial 
and social world is at present under- 
going discounts certain consequent un- 
favorable tendencies, and, on the other 
hand, discerns the reality, the depth, the 
warmth and the wide diffusion of the 
true Christ spirit. 

Moreover, Christianity looks ahead. 
It is in this world, and this world never 
seemed so glorious to it, but it knows it 
is journeying to a better world, a larger 
life. The sense of immortality, of resur- 
rection, of endless life, of their reality, 
their reasonableness, their vast enter- 
prises, their vital, satisfying achievement 
and fruition were never so strong nor so 
widespread as today. Contemporaneous 
Christianity, filled with this inexpugna- 
ble hope, chants with Tennyson: 

O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 


Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air, 
I hear thee where the waters run, 
Thou standest in the rising-sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


Far off thou art, yet ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die. 


Vv. THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 


Nor is it hope alone, but partly sight, 
also, that inspires the new day in re- 
ligion. For research, archeology, his- 
tory are more and more establishing 
the great historical verity of its cardinal 
faiths. Israel is there—alive, formative, 
a real nation, with a real faith, and its 
remnant never failing to hold and to 
advance that faith. Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Calvary, Olivet are there, too, 
and that supreme and imperial Figure 
that conquered Rome, that conquered 
northern Europe, that has shaped human 
history, that, more and.more, as he said 
would be true, is drawing the whole 
world to himself. He is as real as—he 
is far more real than—Pericles, or Alex- 
ander, or Julius Cesar, or Augustus ; 
and, while they decrease, he increases— 
the Babe of Bethlehem, the young man 
of Nazareth, the sufferer of Calvary, 
the ever alive and all-powerful and all- 
loving One of the hilltop over against 
Bethany. 

Reason, moreover, as well as history, 
is seen to authenticate the new day in 
religion. Inasmucb as life grows great 
by true adjustment to its environment ; 
inasmuch as man’s supreme psychic 
environment appears to be threefold, 
namely, right, and God, and immortality ; 
and inasmuch as a true adjustment to 
these produces the largest and highest 
types of manhood—if right, and God, 
and immortality are not realities, here 
is the first instance where nature breaks 
down; but that nature breaks down is 
unthinkable. John Fiske said, for sub- 
stance, this, and died, and his dying 
message in confirmation of faith will 
never be unsaid, nor successfully gain- 
said—as the new day in religion knows 
full well. 


VI. THE PRESENT CHRIST 


We have been considering catholicity, 
freedom, the creed of deeds, the glorious 
hope, the new knowledge. These are 
each of them radiant beams of the new 
day in religion, but the present Christ is 
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its sun. Not the Christ of yesterday, or 
of A. D. 30, or even of the time when the 
morning stars sang together—though he 
was the Christ of then, and was before 
all things—but the Christ of now, a pres- 
ent Christ, unseen, but with us—light, 
life, love, forever. For our gospel has 
at last come to be recognized as a mes- 
sage of the abiding, ever energizing and 
eternal presence of that 

Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 
And because this is a faith rather than a 
demonstration, unfolding life in that fine 
and virile way faith, in distinction from 
demonstration, only can; and because it 
is a faith in the highest, noblest, most 
beautiful, most needed thing that the 
human mind can conceive, its influence 
over life as far surpasses that-of the 
other beams alluded to as the sun at 
dawn surpasses the arc light that casts, 
notwithstanding its brilliancy, a shadow 
in the presence of the overwhelming lu- 
minary. ‘ 

Wherefore it is that religion has indeed 
@ new day. 





Christian News from Every- 


where 


Mgr. Sbarretti, bishop of Havana, has been 
selected by Pope Leo XIII. to be apostolic 
delegate extraordinary to the Philippines. 


Several of the presbyteries of the United 
Free Church of Scotland continue to show 
signs of irritation that the committee of the 
church’s college do not proceed against Prof. 
George Adam Smith for heresy. 


The native converts of the United Presby- 
terian missions in Egypt contribute $25,000 a 
year for the support of evangelistic work, a 
sum far beyond the giving of the members of 
the churches in the United States. 

The Pan-German element in Austria dreads 
the emigration of French Jesuits to Austrian 
territory, made necessary by the recent French 
legislation, and they are interrogating the 
ministry on what it proposes to do about it. 

The Wesleyan missionaries in the Fiji 
Islands are considering the desirability of 
withdrawing in the main from work in the 
islands and leaving the native Christians to 
themselves to work out their own form of 
government and doctrine. 


Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Protestant Episcopal mission- 
aries in Hokkaido, Japan, have just had a 
conference, credit for the inception of which 
is due to the Episcopalian brethren. Spiritual 
culture and fraternal union were the objects 
of the conference. 


Haverford College, the institution sup- 
ported by the Orthodox Quakers, has recently 
had a gift of $60,000, to make provision for 
“the religious study of the Bible and Bible 
history and literature.’”’ This donation fol- 
lowed and grew out of the recent Summer 
School of Religious History held at Haver- 
ford, at which the newer scholarly views of 
the Bible were set forth. It is a sign of alert- 
ness to new conditions on the part of the or- 
thodox Quakers, 





Only the other day a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago said that the hymns of the 
Christian Church are doggerel, and now an- 
other professor of the same institution says 
that we have no first-clast orators today. 
Well, the University of Chicago is new yet, 
and it is planted in a city whose prophets an- 
nounce wants only to whet appetites for the 
abundant satisfaction they propose to fur- 
nish. 
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The Making 


By Rev. A. 


No great reform is accomplished with- 
out pain, loss, mistakes, criticisms. The 
story of the beginning of the Hebrew 
nation itlustrates individual and national 
experience, in which the transition from 
the old to the new is made with travail. 
The record is an epitome of life. It is 
what we might have expected Hebrew 
writers to tell if they interpreted accord- 
ing to the laws of human nature the 
people’s conception of the beginning 
of their national consciousness. Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s book of Exodus is espe- 
cially valuable as a commentary because 
it shows by different kinds of type 
how events led to institutions. That is 
the proper way to study this book, and 
the key to understanding it is to be found 
in one’s experience and in his observa- 
tion of current movements. Under the 
stress of necessity we act according to 
the same principles as the Hebrews acted. 
Because, now that their whole history is 
before us, we see the hand of Providence 
in it al), we may be assured that the same 
hand guides our lives, though it may not 
now appear. In these first steps toward 
making a nation, then, we note: 

1. Prosperity. The people multiplied 
and waxed mighty. They filled the land 
of Goshen. That was a very agreeable 
time. Entire generations lived in it and 
died. They did not know that it was only 
one step in the making of the nation that 
was to bless all nations. To them it was 
the whole of being, and they had the best 
of it. Their interest was limited to Go- 
shen, and it was enough for them. If 
that prosperity had continued indefinitely 
the world never would have heard of Is- 
rael. The people would have lived and 
died unto themselves. 

If the Pilgrims around Scrooby and 
Gainsborough had been left undisturbed 
in their simple prosperity, there would 
have been no New England. If disagree- 
ments, poverty, death, or other disaster 
had not come upon certain homes the 
children who lived in them would never 
have nobly served their nation and man- 
kind. They would have been content 
with what their narrow circles afforded 
them. Prosperity is only one step in 
fulfilling the destiny of a man oranation. 

2. Jealousy. When the Israelites be- 
came numerous, strong and rich, the 
Egyptians waked to their presence. 
Joseph had served and they had got the 
reward for it. But the obligation to his 
people for his sake had been paid off and 
a new Pharaoh was on the throne who 
belonged to a new dynasty. The story 
of Joseph is repeated in the story of the 
Israelites. They had been long where he 
was when he was Jacob’s favorite boy 
and wore the handsome coat. Now we 
see them in his condition when his 
brothers cast envious eyes on him. As 
they had said, ‘‘ Let us cast him into the 
pit, and we shall see what will become of 
his dreams,” so the new Pharaoh said 
“Let us deal wisely with them,” propos- 
ing to exterminate a whole race. 

The condition in which the Israelites 


*Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 10. Text, 
Ex. 1: 1-22. International Lesson, Israel Op- 


pressed in Egypt 
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of a Nation* 


I.’ Its-Birth Throes 


E. DUNNING 


found themselves meant unfairness and 
injustice. They were not responsible for 
it. They had taken no part in bringing 
in the new family of kings who hated 
their race. Was God to be blamed for 
it? He was blamed by them, and if noth- 
ing further was to happen than they 
could see they had reason for blame. 

Prosperity brought perils and trials. 
It does this always. If it is held selfishly 
the trials are unbearable. If itis used for 
others it is still hard to carry. The man 
who has little and does little is let alone 
by his neighbors. Butif he rises to high 
office he is cartooned and misrepresented, 
and those who begin to be afraid of 
him say, ‘‘Come, let us deal wisely with 
him.” There are many ways of destroy- 
ing the power of strong men, both the 
good and thebad. The prosperous nation 
must pay for its prosperity. European 
countries watch the United States more 
closely and with more jealous eyes since 
the war with Spain. We shall have to 
pay for a larger navy, to bear the burdens 
of anincreasing army, furnish money and 
sons for both, in order to serve the world 
as we are called todo. Growth of wealth 
and strength and opportunity means 
growth of rivalry. 

3. Affliction. The crushing process was 
the beginning of nation making. Pithom 
and Raamses witness to the trials which 
laid the foundations of Israel. The bricks 
of the store cities were laid in mortar 
moistened by tears, the fields yielded 
their harvests after being furrowed by 
the sorrowsof Hebrew toilers, and whole 
generations of them lived and died with 
no sign that they had not lived in vain, 
so far as making a nation went. If they 
could see no further than that, is it 
strange that their lives were bitter? 

This history and other parts of the 
Bible were written to lift the veil from 
the future, and to show a divine plan em- 
bracing our brief lives. The writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews showed them 
that they could have only fragmentary 
parts in nation making, but that the 
whole result was theirs. He told them 
of the heroes who “died in faith, not 
having received the promises,” ‘God 
having provided some better thing con- 
cerning us, that apart from us they should 
not be made perfect.”’ 

The revelation of that message is that 
if we live our lives to serve God we build 
his kingdom, and whatever part we have 
in the work the completed building is to 
be all ours. These unnamed Israelites, 
a great multitude whose lives Pharaoh 
made bitter with hard service, were as 
really building the nation as Moses was, 
and if they knew enough to know that 
God was using them they were not miser- 
able. I heard a young man who had 
offered himself for a difficult foreign 
mission field say, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is your motive?” ‘Strong 
foundations are sunk out of sight.” I am 
willing to have my life sunk out of sight 
for Christ’s sake.” It is through the 
knowledge of God gained by the study of 
Israel’s bondage in Egypt that many 
such heroes have been made. 
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In and Around New York 


Improvements at Tompkins Avenue 


The interior of Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, is much improved by last sum- 
mer’s redecoration. Not only is it fresher 
and brighter by day, but electric lights pro- 
duce a similar effect in the evening. Since 
the reopening congregations have steadily 
increased, and empty seats are hard to find, 


* especially in the morning. At Park Avenue 


Branch the work has also opened up en- 
couragingly. Here institutional features are 
especially noteworthy. A boys’ club of 
over 100 members, one of the largest in 
Brooklyn, a young men’s club, one for girls 
and others for older men and women are 
actively at work, as are four circles of King’s 
Daughters and three Societies of Christian 
Endeavor. 


Central’s Activity 


Dr. Cadman has planned some active work 
for Central’s young people. New organi- 
zations launched this fall include a circle of 
King’s Daughters, made up of girls from the 
Bible School, and a Brotherhood of Andrewand 
Philip, which is largely made up of university 
graduates. One hundred and ten members 
have been received since Dr. Cadman became 
pastor, church attendance has largely in- 
creased and prayer meeting attendance has tre- 
bled. Mr. Fred. Gilbert and his wife, members 
of Central, have sailed for England, to remain 
a year before going to India as missionaries. 
Mr. Gilbert, a Yale graduate, is to take a post- 
graduate course at Oxford. 


Manhattan’s Disappointment 

Dr. Stimson and his congregation expected 
to hold services intheir new edifice by Nov. 1, 
but this hope has been frustrated by a strike 
of the roofers. While it has not entirely 
stopped work on the building, it has caused 
so much annoyance and delay that the audi- 
torium can hardly be made ready before 
Christmas. Should the strike continue long 
the opening will be even later. 


An Up-to-Date Society 


A “Bulletin Club” has just been formed by 
the young people of Plymouth Church. Its 
object is to enable its members to keep up 
with current news by having weekly meet- 
ings at which important events are reported 
by persons appointed to look them up. The 
president of the Plymouth Social is also head 
of the new society. 


Training for Sunday School Teachers 


The Bible Teachers’ College at Montclair, 
N. J., has opened. A few changes have been 
made in the plan, and this year’s course is ar- 
ranged with a view to a preparatory course, 
which ultimately will be required for entrance 
to the college. The Bible course will cover 
two years. Lectures for the ten weeks before 
Christmas will include courses on The The- 
ory of the Christian Life, by Robert E. Speer, 
Psychology and Pedagogy, by Dr. Schenck 
of New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
Psalmody and Wisdom Literature, and The 
History and Prophecy of the Babylonian 
Period, both by Dr. Rogers of Drew Seminary. 
Dr. White, the principal, will conduct courses 
in the gospels and on prayer, will give a series 
of book studies and conduct the Sunday 
school normal class, which meets Friday even- 
ings. Under the auspices of the extension 
department, all students will do mission work 
and teach Bible classes in New York Monday 
afternoons and evenings. A new feature this 
year is a woman’s department, for which a 
house in Montclair has been leased as a home 
for the young women students. 4 


A New Church Officer 

Manhattan Church has engaged Miss Lena 
E. Harvey to have charge of its institutional 
work. She has been specially trained for 





sociological work, has had several years’ 
experience in social and philanthropic lines, 
and has been in charge of these departments for 
a large manufacturing concern in the middle 
West which has special regard for the well- 
being of its hundreds of employees. Also she 
was for atime head of a deaconess home in 
Chicago. Manhattan’s new building willhave 
ample facilities for this special line of work, 
for which its immediate neighborhood affords 
a wide field. 


Congregational Club 


It met atthe St. Denis, Oct. 21, and listened 
to addresses by Dr. Albert Shaw and Clinten 
R. Woodruff on Municipal Problems. The 
approaching New York election was the cen- 
ter of interest. Both speakers expressed the 
hope, which seemed to be shared by the listen- 
ers, that the “fusion” ticket, headed by Seth 
Low, would be elected. Dr. Shaw summed up 
the local political situationthus: ‘“‘ Tammany 
Hall is supported by a great number of per- 
sonally decent and inoffensive citizens, but as 
a political and municipal force it represents 
an aggregation of selfish private interests: 
great groups of small place holders, distinct 
bodies and classes, such as saloon-keepers, 
laborers and private corporate interests 
which at times have most to gain from weak 
or corrupt municipal government. Against 
the selfish and petty interests which support 
Tammany are all the interests and groups 
which take a broader and higher view, and 
which in the aggregate are more than a ma- 
jority, but which, in the very nature of things, 
lack unity and close organization.” 
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Baptist Institutional Work 

Two new buildings have been erected for 
the West Side work of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York. One of them, a large 
settlement house on West Fiftieth Street near 
Tenth Avenue, will do for that district what 
St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s and Madison 
Avenue’s parish houses do for the East Side. 
It is understood that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
gave $100,000 for the erection of this building, 
which has five stories and a basement and is 
as complete in equipment for institutional 
work as possible. The other building is a 
new one for Armitage Chapel, in the same 
neighborhood, and while the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church conducts the work at both 
points, they are to be kept distinct. In the 
Settlement House, says Mr. A. A. Hill, the 
head worker, “there will be no attempt to 
thrust religion on those desiring other fea- 
tures. The belief of those in charge is that 
each person has to settle his religious connec- 
tions in the light of his own conscience and 
conviction. However, it is equally their con- 
viction that no life is complete without reli- 
gion, and consequently they have the chapel, 
where those desiring to attend religious serv- 
ices can do so... . The settlement does not 
exist as a feeder to the chapel, nor the chapel 
to the settlement.’”’ A church trying to do in- 
stitutional work with the avowed purpose to 
avoid reference to religion is new to New 
York, and the experiment is watched with 
interest. i Ay 





Extreme busyness, whether at school or 
college, kirk or market, is a symptom of de- 
ficient vitality; and a faculty for idleness 
implies a catholic appetite and a strong sense 


of personal identity.— Stevenson. 
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The Progress of the Church 


Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


The Free Baptists 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
Professor in Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


Free Baptists, while preserving the in- 
dependency of the local church, have at- 
tained, more rapidly than their larger 
neighbors of the Congregational order, 
a compact associational organization. 

Local churches, varying in number 
from two to thirty, combine in a ‘‘ Con- 
ference,” or, to use the older designation, 
a “Quarterly Meeting,” with sessions 
two, three, or four times a year. These 
unite in a ‘Yearly Meeting,” usually 
covering the territory of a state, and 
with increasing frequency called a ‘‘ State 
Association.” Of this the session is an- 
nual.. Then all Yearly Meetings and 
State Associations are federated in the 
“General Conference of Free Baptists,” 
the national organization of the whole 
denomination, which holds sessions once 
in three years. 

The local church sends delegates to the 
Conference or-Quarterly Meeting. This 
body then sends its delegates to the 
Yearly Meeting, or State Association, 
and from the Yearly Meeting or State 
Association delegates are accredited to 
the General Conference. Thus through 


‘representation the whole denomination 


becomes federated in its triennial ses- 
sion. 

Four distinct features make the Free 
Baptist organization unique. 

1. General Conference is a legally in- 
corporated body. It is not a convention. 
Upon acceptance of their credentials, 
delegates become members of a corpora- 
tion for three years, although they may 
sit in session but a week. An executive 
committee, consisting of twenty-one per- 
sons, known as the Conference Board, 
acts in behalf of the whole Conference 
between sessions. 

2. The benevolent work of the denom- 
ination, home missions, foreign missions 
and education, until nine years ago ad- 
ministered by separate societies, has been 
united and vested in General Conference. 
This insures harmony between different 
interests, proper proportion in claims and 
economy in administration. The Free 
Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society 
still maintains a separate existence. The 
Morning Star Publishing House, which 
in 1868 was placed in the hands of a self- 
perpetuating corporation, will soon be 
restored to the direct control of General 
Conference, as steps toward this end have 


already been taken. The United Society — 


of Free Baptist Young People employs 
the denominational treasury and sur- 
renders its annual convention for a tri- 
ennial session which it will hold in con- 
nection with General Conference. - 

3. Women are received upon an equal 
footing with men. As early as 1874 Gen- 
eral Conference declared by vote that 
women were eligible as delegates, but not 
till 1889 did they take seats. Since 1889, 
however, women have been present as 
delegates at each conference; they have 
served on committees, taken part in dis- 
cussions and discharged their duties as 


efficiently as men. The constitution 
adopted by the incorporated body in 1892 
requires that at least one-third of the 
members of Conference Board shall be 
women. 

4, This central body, while not coercive 
of the local church, nevertheless exerts a 
controlling influence through its utter- 
ances and the services of its administra- 
tive officers in every part of the denomi- 
nation. By its supervision it supplies in a 
measure for a congregationally governed 
body the advantages of an episcopacy. 

The thirty-first session of General Con- 
ference was held this year at Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., in the halls of Storer 
College, Sept. 3-11. The conference re- 
ceived to membership an association of 
Mountain Whites in Tennessee, an asso- 
ciation of Negro churches in Virginia, 
and the Free Baptist General Conference 
of Nova Scotia, which was awaiting as- 
surances that by this union its present 
local organization need not suffer in- 
terference. 

After an experiment of two years by a 
native African, who received fifteen years’ 
instruction in Free Baptist institutions, 
General Conference voted, without a 
dissenting voice, to establish a mission in 
Africa on the confines of Liberia for the 
Bassa, Vey and Kru tribes. The con- 
solidation-of two denominational papers, 
an Eastern and a Western, was recom- 
mended, although no final action was 
taken. 

Not a note of doctrinal discord was 
struck. No desire for change of creedal 
statement found expression. Against 
scholarly methods no protests whatever 
were raised. Indeed, in their reports 
three committees made favorable men- 
tion of the critical study of the Scrip- 
tures. Thisis the more remarkable when 
one remembers the current disturbance 
in many denominations respecting these 
very subjects and the former prejudices 
amongst Free Baptists against an edu- 
cated ministry. The spirit of harmony 
and accord in a body, not large, but cohe- 
sive, argues well for its mission and 
ministry. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. O. P. GIFFORD, D. D. 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo 


The Baptist denomination, made up of 
local churches, seeks to do its missionary 
work through three great organizations, 
the Missionary Union, the Home Mis- 
sion Society and the Publication Society. 
There is a growing conviction that these 
three organizations ought to be more 
closely affiliated. Combination, co-ordi- 
nation, consolidation, federation, reform, 
reorganization are words used in the 
search for union. There is at present 
more or less overlapping of fields, differ- 
ence in methods. Can we organize a 
cabinet for counsel, uniting the different 
boards as the different departments of 
war, navy, interior, state, post office are 
united for mutual conference and advice 
in Washington? The naval board of 
strategy was of great service during our 


last war. The whole question is coming 
up for discussion in New York before 
the autumnal congress and a conference 
of the representatives of the different 
organizations. The world is wider, the 
denomination is larger, than when the 
societies were organized. In the busi- 
ness world the movement is concentric, 
in the religious world too often eccentric. 
Can we not embody the religious spirit 
in business methods? It is no criticism 
on the fathers to improve on their meth- 
ods. 
* , * 

Reports from the various state conven- 
tions reveal a growing evangelistic spirit. 
More money is being raised then ever 
before, but the weak point in church 
work is where it touches but fails to win 
the world. Great Britain is talking of 
conscription to keep her army full; Christ 
bade his disciples to go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel people to 
come; we need more compulsion, more 
aggressive effort ; the acorn and the oak 
fight day and night to change soil and sun 
and rain into oak life and fiber; the 
church must thrust roots down and 
branches up and out and change the 
world into the likeness of Christ, or it is 
doomed. Washington was safest when 
Richmond was mostin danger; the church 
is safest and strongest when waging an 
aggressive campaign. The passion for 
souls must precede the action for souls. 

The most important movement in the 
denomination is the transfer of Dr. Lori- 
mer from Boston to New York. The 
new underground railroad in New York 
is to have a station near the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church ; the new bridge 
crossing the East River is to strike New 
York near the same spot ; this combina- 
tion will change the character of the city 
in that section. Madison Avenue and 
Thirty-first Street is to | e a nerve center. 
The best man must be in the strategic 
point, hence the change. 


The Christians 


BY REV. B. B. TYLER, D. D. 
Pastor South Broadway Christian Church, Denver, Col. 


The annual convention of the Disciples 
of Christ was held in Minneapolis, Oct. 
10-17. About 3,000 persons were present 
from various sections of the country. 
The organizations represented were the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety and the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society. Under the direction of the 
last named. organization are the Board 
of Church Extension and the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. The amount of money 
raised for missions during the year was 
$611,000. The societies and boards are 
free from debt. More than 300 persons 
are engaged in the foreign field. The 
executive committee of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society recom- 
mended the abandonment of work in 
Turkey. A committee was appointed to 
consider the matter and report one year 
hence. It is considered almost certain 
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that this field will be surrendered by the 
Disciples. 

The last year shows a marked increase 
in the number of churches organized, in 


the number of houses of worship erected 


and in the number of communicants. 
More than 700 young men are in the col- 
leges preparing for the work of the min- 
istry. Union is still a favorite watch- 
word among the Disciples—union by a 
return to the Christianity of the Christ 
in letter and in spirit, in faith and in 
life. Fraternal visits were exchanged be- 
tween the State Association of Baptists 
in session in St. Paul and the Disciples, 
and the pulpits of Minneapolis were very 
generally occupied Oct. 12 by Disciples. 


The Lutherans 


BY REV. HENRY E. JACOBS, D. D. 
Professor Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

The General Council held its biennial 
convention at Lima, O., Oct. 10-15. Com- 
prising the two oldest Lutheran synods 
in the country, the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania founded in 1748 and that of New 
York in 1778, and almost equally divided 
between representatives of the English, 
German and Swedish languages, it repre- 
sents the historical development of Lu- 
theranism in America, and embraces 
about one-fourth of the communicants of 
the church in this country. The attend- 
ance was the largest on record. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


More than mere legislation, the aim of 
the council has been the determination of 
principles by free discussion and without 
resolution or vote. This year, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, the topic for the discus- 
sion was one that prominently occupied, 
also the Protestant Episcopalians at 
Chicago. With much agreement the 
position of the theses presented was sus- 
tained, that, according to God’s law, mar- 
riage is indissoluble. A dissolution, it 
was maintained, is possible only where 
God’s law has been violated. A Scriptural 
divorce occurs only, therefore, where, by 
the sin of one party or both, the marriage 
covenant has been broken. This entirely 
frees the innocent party, and gives this 
party alone the right of remarriage. The 
topic is to be continued at the next con- 


vention. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The report of the Foreign Mission 
Board and its consideration enlisted an 
intense interest. Dissatisfaction had 
been felt with the administration of the 
mission in India, where there has been 
great lack of harmony. A strong com- 
mittee of investigation made a unani- 
mous report, which met with almost uni- 
versal approval, recommending very rad- 
ical changes. To secure harmony and 
retain and win the sympathy and co- 
operation of elements that had been par- 
tially alienated, one-half of the board 
was replaced by new members. Mission- 
aries hereafter must be Americans and 
use the language of this country before 
being sent out. The parity of the mis- 
sionaries, as over against their rule by a 
senior, is to be maintained. 


CHURCH POLITY 


The application for admission by a new 
synod on the Pacific coast brought up 





an important question of polity. Its con- 
stitution asserted rights over the prop- 
erty of insubordinate congregations. This 
provision the council declined to indorse, 
because conflicting with the Lutheran 
principle that synods have no more au- 
thority than is given them by the con- 
gregations of which they are composed. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The International series of lessons has 
never been satisfactory within the coun- 
cil. For many years its singular an- 
tagonism to the church year, which is 
deeply rooted in the Lutheran Church, 
made it distasteful. Of recent years the 
extensive publication of helps that con- 
cede some of the bolder assumptions of 
the negative critics has rendered it still 
more objectionable. Very decided prog- 
ress has been made, therefore, in pro- 
jecting and providing a graded series 
for Sunday school instruction. 


FELLOWSHIP 


An unusual incident was the presence 
of a prominent bishop of the Church of 
Sweden, Rt. Rev. Knut H. G. Von Scheele, 
bishop of Gotland and former professor 
in University of Upsala, bringing the 
greetings of King Oscar. He took pains 
to make it clear that the episcopal or- 
ganization of the Church of Sweden was 
entirely accidental, and that to it there 
was no other Apostolic succession but 
that of faith and doctrine. The mode 
of organization they deemed a matter 
of relative unimportance, but laid all 
stress upon perseverance in the Lutheran 
faith. President Ranseen, as a repre- 
sentative of the Swedish Augustana 
Synod, publicly repudiated the correct- 
ness of the statement said to have 
been made by advocates of the ‘“‘ Hunt- 
ingdon resolution” at San Francisco, 
concerning the readiness of the Scan- 
dinavians in the West to unite in large 
numbers with the Episcopal Churcb, 
provided certain concessions were made. 

The General Synod had a very accept- 
able delegate in Rev. Dr. Bauslin of 
Wittenberg Theological Seminary. Prog- 
ress was reported on the Common Book 
of Worship, in whose preparation the 
three general bodies that use English 
have united. Several committees were 
appointed charged with the promotion of 
closer relations between all Lutheran 
bodies in this country. 


The Evangelistic Movement in the 
Presbyterian Church 
BY PRES. G. B. STEWART, AUBURN, N. Y. 


At the Assembly of 1900 the Presbyte- 
rian Church inaugurated a forward move- 
ment in the financial interests of the 
church, That effort the Assembly of 1901 
properly continued. But the latter As- 
sembly started a forward movement for 
men. By so much as men are of more 
value than money, by so much is the 
latter movement the more important. 
At the instance of Mr. John H. Converse, 
a prominent elder in Philadelphia and a 
member of the late Assembly, a commit- 
tee of six elders and six ministers was 
appointed on evangelistic work. This 
committee is instructed to stimulate the 
churches to evangelistic effort and to 
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study methods and plans of evangelistic 
work. Mr. Converse is chairman. 

The committee is addressing itself to 
its task with wisdom and zeal. It is 
presenting the subject to the churches 
through articles in the religious papers 
and in communications addressed to pas- 
tors and elders. It is sending a repre- 
sentative to the fall meetings of the 
larger synods and presbyteries, and dur- 
ing the next few months to the larger 
cities of the country. It is inaugurating 
a campaign of agitation and inspiration. 
It calls pastors and churches to under- 
take aggressive work for the salvation of 
men. It does not intend to conduct or 
direct evangelistic work throughout the 
whole denomination or in any part of it. 
It has no set scheme or plan to propose 
to the church. It is but a voice call- 
ing the disciples to this service for the 
Master. 

Recognizing that each community has 
its special conditions, and that those who 
are at work there can devise the best 
things for that community, it urges pas- 
tors and presbyteries to study their com- 
munities and to purposefully set about 
this work. It will not send evangelists 
or raise money for this work, but it 
will be ready to give helpful suggestion 
where needed. It encourages pastors and 
churches to, feel that an experienced 
evangelist is not essential to this work. 
Pastors can be their own evangelists, 
neighboring pastors can help each other, 
pastors in a presbytery with special gifts 
for this work can be drafted by presbyte- 
ries for the churches within their bounds. 
Their churches ought to yield them for 
this larger field. 

This is not a union movement with 
other denominations, but if in any com- 
munity it seems wise to unite with other 
churches there is no objection. The com- 
mittee is not moved by narrow sectarian 
spirit, but it feels that this is a local 
question and must be decided by the par- 
ticular churches. 

This work, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, must be characterized by sanity, 
zeal, faith. It is a systematic effort to 
arouse the whole church to its duty 
toward those who believe not. It is a 
call to organize for missionary work in 
our city street and country road, for go- 
ing to the man who will not come to us, 
for direct preaching and personal effort. 

To this call the presbyteries are re- 
sponding by holding retreats for prayer 
and conference about the work. They 
are appointing committees to carry for- 
ward the work in their bounds. Many 
presbyteries have well-considered schemes 
for holding evangelistic services in each 
of their churches during the coming 
months. Social unions, Presbyterian al- 
liances and ministers’ associations in 
many of the cities are following the same 
course. Pastors are organizing their 
churches for this work. There is reason 
to hope that the church will show that it 
is not only good but good for something ; 
that this effort to arouse our church to 
set about its proper work with a will is 
to accomplish some large result; that 
this may be the time the Lord has chosen 
to bless his people. 





The happiness of your life depends 
upon the character of your thoughts.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 
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American Missionary Association 


An Enthusiastic Gathering at Oak Park, Ill., of Veterans, Field Workers and Lay Supporters 


THE OLD GUARD 


This was the fifty-fifth annual meeting. 
And yet ten men and two women stood up, on 
the invitation of the moderator, who had 
assisted in the birth of the association. Here 
are their names, worthy to be recorded below 
as well as on high: William E. Holyoke, 








__Fiast CHURCH, OAK PARK 





First Church, Oak Park, iil. 


D. D., Orson Z. Olin, Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., 
Lemuel N. Stratton, D.D., Moses Smith, 
D. D., William Ripley, B. A. Bailey, Samuel 
D. Hastings, Jos. E. Roy, D. D., Rev. S. N. 
Millard, Mrs. A. E. Hagar, Mr. H. M. Blake. 
I saw them while they were having a group 
picture taken, and Secretary C. J. Ryder 
whispered to me: “I see now why the asso- 
ciation was born and has grown. Look at 
those earnest faces, eternity-filled eyes and 
set jaws. They are the staff of which 
pioneers and martyrs are made.” The old 
guard—lift the hat as they pass! 


A SUNDAY OF PREPARATION 


Many pulpits were open to the heralds of 
the association. Dr. C. J: Ryder was in Dr. 
Goodwin’s old church, to which Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett comes from Lowell, Mass., in a few 
weeks. Dr. F. P. Woodbury spoke at Ravens- 
wood; Miss Jennie L. Blowers from Porto 
Rico in the New England Church; Miss 
Emerson and Pres. J. G. Merrill in War- 
ren Avenue; Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury in Oak 
Park, First; Rev. Frank E. Ramsdell and 
Pres. F. G. Woodworth in Oak Park, Second ; 
Rev. Gilbert Walton in Oak Park, Third. It 
was a feast of preparation. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


Never has there been a larger meeting. It 
was ladies’ night. Over 600 sat down in the 
Auditorium’s banquet hall. A model feast 
had been prepared. The Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers, ‘‘ better than ever,” furnished the music. 
Gov. Richards Yates and Dr. Joseph H. 
George, the newly elected president of the 
theological seminary, were introduced and 
responded with happy speeches. Resolutions 
in memory of Pres. F. W. Fisk, D. D., were 
presented by Rev. H. M. Scott, D. D.; in mem- 
ory of Rev. E. B. Wylie by Rev. J. M. Sturte- 
vant, D. D.; in memory of Albert L. Coe, 
Esq., by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D. Then 
followed the address of the evening, by Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, on The Puritan in Eng- 
land and America. As every one expected, it 
was a strong, virile speech by a man of power. 
The door stands ajar for more such men as 
Dr. Cadman. 


THE PLACE OF MEETING 


Oak Park is one of Chicago’s most beautiful 
suburbs. The First Church, with Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Barton as pastor, is a mother- of 


churches and a royal hostess. The weather 
has been delightful October weather. 


THE OPENING 


On Tuesday afternoon, 2.30, Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, in the absence of Pres. Dr. F. A. 
Noble, took the chair. In reply to the felici- 
tous welcome by Dr. Barton, who was once a 
mountain missionary near Pine Knot, Dr. 
Gladden struck a high note—“ To the least of 
these, my brethren.” 


THE SERMON 


The church was filled to hear the successor 
of Dr. Behrends. It was a great discourse on 
The Atonement, being a vigorous setting 
forth of the message of the cross. He empha- 
sized the evangelical doctrine, the evangelical 
spirit, the new vision of life, free from car- 
nality, revealed in the cross. Dr. Cadman 
used a manuscript and said more, perhaps, 
but with less swing and force, than at the 
club meeting. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM REPORTS 


Able reports were presented: Rev. J. W. 
Bixler, on the Chinese; Dr. David Beaton, on 
the Indians; Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, on Porto 
Rico; Dr. F.S. Fitch, on Church Work; Dr. 
G. E. Hail, on Educational Work; Gen. Wil- 
liam A. Aiken, on Finance. These reports 
revealed marked increase in the number of 
schools and pupils; increase in the gifts; in- 
crease of twenty-nine in the number of 
churches, which mission churches have con- 
tributed $16,000 last year for benevolence; 
schools in Porto Rico have outgrown their ac- 
commodations ; many signs ef promise in the 
evangelistic work; no debt; on the whole, a 
year of gratifying prosperity. 


ADDRESSES 


Pres. F. G. Woodworth’s address on Indus- 
trial Training, backed up as it was by a splen- 
did industrial exhibit from Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, was the message of a clear-headed Chris- 
tian educator. Dr. J. W. Bradshaw and Rev. 
W. L. Tenney made a marked impression, the 
former speaking on The Demand for Support 
and the latter on The Training of a Leadership. 


THE MISSIONARIES 


These, as always, were listened to several 
times, and with interest. They were Miss 
Jennie L. Blowers from Porto Rico, Dr. A. L. 
Riggs and Miss M. C. Collins for the Indians, 
Rev. L. A. Pianving, Miss Julia A. Sadgwar 
and Miss Lillian S. Cathcart for the Negroes, 
Rev. Gilbert Walton and Miss Kate C. 
La Grange for the Highlanders. 


THE MIDWAY WORKERS 


Between the churches and the missionaries 
is an important and effective body of workers. 
In these the association is especially fortu- 
nate. They are the secretaries and treasurer 
and executive committee and other represent- 
atives of the association. Their reports and 
addresses revealed a condition of marked 
prosperity. ; 

THE C. E. RALLY 

A second meeting was held on Wednesday 
night in the Second Church, where, also, 
luncheons were served on two days. It was 
a rally of Endeavorers, a large company of 
whom was drawn together by the magic of 
the name of John Willis Baer. Some of the 
missionaries also spoke. It was a meeting 
of great enthusiasm and power. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING 
On Thursday afternoon the church was 
well filled. Workers from the field occupied 


the most of the time, with an able closing ad- 
dress by Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury of Boston. 


THE FISK JUBILEES 


Nine young men and women from Fisk 
University furnished the sweetest of music 
throughout the meeting, although on Tuesday 
the splendid choir of the First Church sang. 
The presence of the jubilees was an exceed- 
ingly wise arrangement. Their singing 
moved one saint to put $10,000 in his will 
forthe A. M. A. If any one in our day sings 
the song of Moses and the Lamb, it is these 
singers, 

BUSINESS DONE 


The association is the most democratic of 
our missionary organizations. Naturally con- 
siderable time was given to debate, so that 
any opinion from Bos- 
ton to Omaha might be 
aired. In fact, the win- 
dows were raised for 
six hours on Thursday, 
and, as Dr. Boynton 
said, there was “ plenty 
of ventilation.” It is 
a good thing for the 
lungs, for some men 
nearly die if there is no chance to speak. A 
special business meeting was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and while the women talked 
missions the men talked business. 

Discussion was free and fearless and whole- 
some, and centered on a long report from a 
previously appointed committee, of which 
Dr. J. G. Johnson was chairman. Here are 
some measures approved by the association, all 
by heavy majorities. 


1. Rotation in the office of members of the 
executive committee. 

2. A single missionary magazine for all the 
benevolent societies. 

3. One treasurer for the three societies hav- 
ing headquarters in New York. 

4. A joint committee for all the benevolent 
societies, to plan wisely, in the interests of har- 
mony and co-operation, for the raising of 
funds. 

5. “ Limited representative membership,” 
in the formation of the annual meeting. 

6. A joint annual meeting with the other 
benevolent societies. 

7. The question of one secretary or three 
was decidedin favor of three. 

8. The question of the election of the secre- 
tarie: at the annual meeting by the associa- 
tion, as at present, or by the executive com- 
mittee, was referred to a special committee, 
to report next year. 


The discussion throughout was able, sweet- 
spirited and fair. 





The Delegates’ Button 


ELECTION 


Dr. Washington Gladden was elected pres- 
ident, with Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Dr. 
H. A. Stimson, Dr. J. W. Cooper, W. H. 
Strong and Pres. Arthur T. Hadley as 
vice-presidents. The present secretarial 
force was re-elected. For the executive com- 
mittee Frank M. Brooks, Esq., Dr. Elijah 
Horr, James H. Oliphant, Esq., Thomas E. 
Stillman, Esq., John M. Holcomb, Esq. (all 
for three years), and Dr. George E. Hall (for 
one year) were chosen. 


THE LAST NIGHT 


With two such speakers as Drs. Nehemiah 
Boynton and R. R. Meredith and with the 
Fisk Jubilees there could be no doubt 
about the closing session. The general theme 
was The Higher Americanism. Dr. Boynton, 
in his hopeful, wholesome way, gave a review 
of the history of our marvelous prosperity, 
and then urged home the duty of and demand 
for a royal sacrifice in view of that prosper- 
ity. Dr. Meredith was at his best and made 
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A Methodist pastor offers 
A Novel Temper- New Hampshire a substi- 
ance-Proposition +1t¢ for its prohibitory 
law. He proposes that local option be 
given all towns and cities, with the pro- 
vision that there shall be no regulation 
whatever of the sale of intoxicants in 
places voting to permit it, but that where 
the sale is forbidden a single offense 
shall be punished with imprisonment. 
The inventor of this plan believes that 
its behavior under full liberty would 
arouse a public sentiment which would 
ultimately make the state solid against 
the saloon, and that the severity of the 
penalty would drive the evil from com- 
munities proscribing it. This is delight- 
fully like the family government in which 
“Don’t do that,” being met with disobe- 
dience, was followed by ‘ Well, do it, 
then; I will be minded, anyhow.” A 
natural inference would seem to be that 
thfs generous length of rope is handed 
out with the secret expectation that the 
recipient will go and hang himself. 


The Sunday Afternoon Service at 
Hampton Beach 


At the spring meeting of the Essex North 
( Mass.) Conference, a brother who knew the 
status quo of Sunday afternoon beach life, 
suggested that some action be taken by the 
Essex North churches to supply a religious 
service that would replace the cheap and in- 
appropriate “ vaudeville.” 

Rev. G. W. Christieof Amesbury, who made 
the suggestion, with Rev. J. S. Williamson of 
Haverhill and Rev. E. E. Shoemaker of New- 
buryport, were appointed a committee, with 
power to take the matter into consideration. 
As aresult every Sunday afternoon but one 
duringJuly and August a religious service, 
with an appropriate sermon, was held. 

Hampton was the place chosen for initial 
work ; there being no provision there for such 
services. The Exeter, Hampton & Amesbury 
Street Railway officials met the committee 
earnestly and heartily. As a wise and pro- 
gressive business. institution they recognized 
the reasonableness and rightfulness of such 
an appeal from the Christian church. They 
placed at the disposal of the committee their 
newly finished Opera House, from 4 to 5 
p.M. They not only offered to discontinue 
their sacred concert for that hour, but sent 
their band to the place of meeting to play as 
an attraction: to the service. They also had 
the “‘ Megaphone Man” announce the meeting 
each Sunday and invite attendance. And 
they furnished free transportation to all par- 
ticipants. All of these kindly things go to 
show that it was at least a serious business 
matter, from their point of view. I would 
not say that it was that alone. I believe it 
savors of that American businesslike wisdom 
which more and more is recognizing that 
electrical power, without the power that 
makes for righteousness, is poor stuff for a 
great and successful business enterprise to 
build upon. Why should we doubt this, when 
officially, at the close of these summer services, 
this great electrical railroad corporation de- 
clares its intention to erect a chapel at this 
place another year, for the worship of God? 

Others than Congregationalists shared in 
conducting these services. Some pastors took 
with them their entire choirs; others took a 
part of the singers, or provided a special 
choir. This seacoast section of our community 


is indebted to this committee, and especially 
to its faithful chairman, for laying substan- 
tial religious foundations at this- beautiful 
and restful watering place. 

No, not all the people attended the service. 
Of course it has its dangers; every good thing 
has. But as the nearest pastor to the beach— 
twelve miles away—who assisted in these 
services, I want to say that not a single per- 
son from my church found in the pastor’s 
going an excuse to visit the beach on that 
beautiful Sunday afternoon. I mention this 
because some brethren feared setting a bad 
example. 

This need of religious services at the beaches 
is one that must be met. As ministers and 
churéhes may we meet it as becometh those 
who pray, “Thy kingdom come.” J. D. D. 


A Rare Minister of a Country 
Church 


The death of Rev. Hiram B. Putnam takes 
from Derry a pastor whose unusual gifts have 
been the joy of his people for sixteen years. 
The principal of Pinkerton Academy, many 
of whose students have been under Mr. Put- 
nam’s pastoral care, testifies that in uniform 
excellence of preparation, in definiteness of 
thinking, and in clearness and simplicity of 
diction the Derry pastor’s pulpit service sur- 
passed that of such noted preachers as he has 
heard. Tabernacle Church of Salem, Mass., 
of which Mr. Putnam was pastor three years a 
quarter century ago, paid a remarkable tribute 
to his memory in resolutions alike honorable 
to the gratitude which does not forget and the 
man who is not forgotten. Failure of health 
compelled withdrawal from this congenial 
service. Called again to prominence in the 
pastorate of College Street Church, Burling- 
ton, Vt, in two years he reached the never 
distant limit of his strength. The first five 
years of his ministry were spent in West Con- 
cord, N. H. Between the Burlington and 
Salem pastorates he served the church in 
Charlotte, Vt. Mr. Patnam graduated from 
Amherst College in 1860 and from Hartford 
Seminary in 1867, the interval between courses 
of study having been spent in teaching in 
Hinesburg, Vt., Williston Seminary, and 
Auburndale, Mass. A life so hampered by 
ill health and denied the prominence it 
merited has its reward in the honor and love 
of those who knew its worth. WwW. L. A. 


In the Southwestern Counties 


A somewhat novel method of Christian 
work was undertaken this fall by the Contoo- 
cook Valley Union of Christian Endeavor, 
who erected a tent on the grounds of the Oak 
Park Fair Association, during its late two 
days’ exhibition. Here well-attended meet- 
ings were held during part of each day, in 
charge of W. L. Taylor of the Mt. Hermon 
School. The tent provided a place of meeting 
for religious people, large numbers of whom 
availed themselves of this privilege, as well 
as of attendance at the meetings. 

An effort of the children of the little church 
in New Ipswich is worthy of record and of 
commendation. They have just held their 
fortieth annual fair, the avails of which are 
to be used, as always before, not for them- 
selves, but for benevolent purposes, the money 
usually. being devoted, in part at least, for 
strictly Congregational objects. Forty years 
is a long time to keep such a custom unbroken, 
especially as much of this time the church 
has been without a resident pastor. 

The church at Antrim has lately paid last 


bills on its house of worship, erected a few 
years ago, so today it stands free before the 
world. On payment of its last indebtedness 
a thanksgiving meeting was held at the new 
house of the pastor, which he has just erected 
on the site of the old Presbyterian church. 
On this occasion he was presented with a 
purse of money. 

After several pastorless months, Peterboro 
has welcomed Rev. Charles S. Haynes, who 
comes from a year of extra study at Andover, 
following his pastorate at Lancaster, Mass. 
By study and experience he is finely equipped 
for his work in this church, which is noted 
for its cordial co-operation with its pastors. 

8. L. G. 


Over the State 


At the recent annual meeting of the Rail- 
road Y. M.C. A. at Woodsville brief. addresses 
were made by Mr. John F. Moore, an interna- 
tional secretary, and local pastors. Reports 
showed a successful year. Its membership 
roll numbers 275. Expenses for the year 
were $2,232, with cash in the treasury to meet 
all outstanding bills. Entertainments have 
been well patronized, and the association has 
reason to be congratulated on the good work 
already accomplished. 

Among bequests of the late Mrs. Mary J. 
Fellows of Hampstead the church is remem- 
bered with a legacy of $600 and the public 
library with $100. 

The Else Cilley Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution recently dedi- 
cated the massive bowlder monument erected 
to the memory of Capt. Joseph Cilley, 1701-82, 
at Nottingham. He was father of Gen. Jo- 
seph Cilley, who played so important a part 
in the Revolution. Into his hands fell the 
sword of Major André, the British spy, now 
in possession of the State Historical Society. 

Through the generosity of Hon. B. A. Kim- 
ball of Concord, Immanuel Chapel, on the 
“Plains,” receives a copper bell weighing 250 
pounds. 

By the will of the late George M. Cate of 
Marlboro, Mass., Austin Academy at Straf- 
ford Corner receives $20,000. After paying 
certain bequests the residue of the estate, at 
the death of his widow, will also go to the 
academy. N. F. ©. 


Temperance Interests 


Friends of the movement to wipe out 
the saloon show no abatement in zeal or 
effort. In the southern part of the state 
ex-Governor Goodell, a host in himself, is 
untiring in endeavors to suppress the traffic 
and remove temptation from the presence 
of young men. Measures lately inaugurated 
by him will soon, it is expected, bear good 
fruit. The saloons at North Walpole, in the 
western part of the state, were lately raided, 
and the proprietors paid fines amounting 
to more than $1,000. 

It is a source of regret that Rev. J. B. 
Carruthers, assistant secretary of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who has battled so fear- 
lessly and effectively in the north country, 
has felt it his duty to resign that he may 
be free to accept another pastorate. Wher- 
ever he goes he will continue a strong cham- 
pion of temperance and good morals. 

N. F. C. 


In a recent Saturday evening Glasgow news- 
paper 180 church services were announced to 
be held in the city the day following. The 
art of advertising is well understood in Scot- 
land, and the newspaper seems to have super- 
seded the church bells. 
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On every hand are 
heard expressions of 
satisfaction with the 
results at Portland, Especially will the 
churches in these parts welcome the 
federation of the missionary bodies, the 
single magazine and the more represent- 
ative government of our national soci- 
eties. At present Michigan churches 
contribute toward the support of the 
Church Building Society and the Sunday 
School Society, and the Boston society 
appoints our efficient superintendent; yet 
we have not a word to say as to the policy 
or management of either of these na- 
tional organizations which affect us so 
closely, nor any voice as to who more 
than any other man shall direct the life 
of our Sunday schools. Fortunately, in 
the selection of its agents, the directors 
at Boston have been wise. But what if 
they were not wise? The last National 
Council has done much to further the 
more democratic organization of our be- 
nevolent societies, a movement eminently 
satisfactory to churches of this region. 


State Sentiment and 
Our National Societies 


As Viewed from the Capital 


Lansing is not only the seat of state govern- 
ment, but it is Congregationally an ecclesias- 
tical center as well, for thence Bishops War- 
ren and Ewing of the Home Missionary and 
Sunday School Societies make constant pil- 
grimages among thechurches ; here the Home 
Missionary Board holds its stated meeting; 
here the registrar and treasurer of the State 
Association and Home Missionary Society 
keep in constant correspondence with the 
churches ; and into the Congregational rooms 
come tidings from all quarters and inquiries 
innumerable touching church life and inter- 
ests. This Congregational Zion thus affords 
unusual opportunity for a bird’s-eye view of 
the churches of our fellowship. 

A FORWARD MOVEMENT 


With 340 churches, nearly half of them de- 
pendent upon the Home Missionary Society 
for support, the record of the denomination 
is closely identified with that of this society. 
Unlike most of the Central States, Michigan 
continues to have a large frontier, steadily 
developing its resources, but for some years 
to come dependent upon the wealth of older 
and more prosperous sections. The revival of 
trade, the opening of new regions by the in- 
coming railway, the influx of people into these 
newer sections, the rapid development of the 
northern peninsula, the increase of ability in 
commercial centers, all give point to the pur- 
pose of the Home Missionary Society to inaug- 
urate a forward movement in the resurrec- 
tion of dormant fields, in the planting of new 
churches, and in the more generous support 
of missionaries already in service. The un- 
fortunate record of decrease in direct gifts of 
the churches to the treasury of the society 
the past five years has stirred the board to 
appeal to all the churches for a revival of giv- 
ing. Fortunately, unusual income from lega- 
cies makes possible a forward movement with 
some sense of security, but the giving ability 
of the churches is to be especially empha- 
sized, that the splendid enthusiasm ef Sec- 
retary Warren may be matched with substan- 
tial and generous financial support. 


MATERIAL PROGRESS 
A somewhat paradoxical condition has pre- 


“ence, 
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from the depressed financial condition to one 
of commercial activity. During the time of 
depression, from 1893 to 1897, the numerical 
growth of the churches exceeded that in any 
equal period in the history of the state; but 
since 1897 the church membership has stood 
at the same figure, with positive loss in that 
of both Sunday schools and Endeavor Socie- 
ties, while progress in material things has 
been exceptional. Church building is general, 
dedications of structures occur every week 
and Secretary Warren is in constant demand 
for such service; edifices are being recon- 
structed and renovated, parsonages erected, 
debts canceled; a:d pride in the improve- 
ment of church properties is widespread. 
Such general interest in the repairing and 
beautifying of the house of God gives evi- 
dence of religious life, but there is recogni- 





Rev. E. B. Allen 


tion everywhere of the need of a deeper spir- 


ituality. 
MINISTERIAL SUPPLY 


A serious hindrance to the progress of the 
churches lies in the. inadequate supply of 
acceptable ministers. Churches remain with- 
out pastors indefinitely ; disintegration neces- 
sarily results; and in a year or two their 
resurrection becomes difficult if not im- 
possible. Such is the history of many deca- 
dent churches. The early presence of capa- 
ble pastors would have solved many problems 
and saved many churches. Here the strenu- 
ous policy is the only effective one, but the 
utmost vigor is baffled by the lack of suitable 
ministerial timber. The seminaries fail to 
furnish home missionary pastors to any 
large extent, and recruits are received from 
other denominations, untrained in Congre- 
gational usages and traditions. The intro- 
duction of this element, though it often brings 
new energy into the churches, as frequently 
results in either experimental or unsatis- 
factory service. With all these resources 
at command, a score of churehes await pas- 
tors of constructive ability and thorough 
consecration, who have faith and capacity 
to bring success out of difficult conditions. 


A COMING CONVENTION 


Six years ago Superintendent Ewing in- 
itiated a triennial Sunday school confer- 
which has done important service 
in arousing Sunday school workers in the 
state and beyond to devise better methods 
of instruction. Mr. Ewing was a pioneer 
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advocate of graded lessons adapted to pu- 
pils of varying age and experience as against 
the uniform lesson now in use. This thought. 
has received large emphasis in the con- 
ventions, at Lansing in 1895 and at Green- 
ville in 1898. It has been fostered in other 
states and marks a new period in the Sun- 
day school movement. The third convention 
is to be held during mid-winter at some 
point yet to be designated. First-rate lead- 
ers are expected to give character and help- 
fulness to this gathering. Mr. Ewing has 
the assurance that Prof. F. K. Sanders, dean 
of Yale Seminary, will be present, and a 
program exceptionally helpful will invite gen- 
eral participation of Congregational workers. 
J. P. 8. 


Michigan’s Surrender to Ohio 


With reluctance Michigan yields to Wash- 
ington Street Church, Toledo, Rev. Ernest B. 
Allen, recently pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Lansing. The Toledo church has heartily 
welcomed him, and his first month of service 
has inspired confidence in his leadership. 

Mr. Allen was born in Kalamazoo and spent 
his youth in its schools, preparing for college 
while earning his livelihood. By unceasing 
industry and self-sacrifice he completed his 
course at Olivet, graduating in 1895 with 
honors. Called at once to the pastorate of 
Pilgrim Church, Lansing, he found forty-five 
members housed in a small chapel, but an 
otherwise unoccupied field, with promise of 
growth under vigorous leadership. Mr. Allen 
at once inspired confidence. Congregations 
soon grew to such proportions as to tax the 
capacity of the building, and a new one be- 
came a necessity. 

With no pedple of wealth, the congregation 
completed a $15,000 house of worship. When 
ready to enter, it was entirely destroyed by 
fire. With magnificent courage and energy, 
the structure was rebuilt, and exeept for the 
loan of the Building Society— provided for in 
the annual church budget—the entire debt 
has been met. Meanwhile the membership 
grew from forty-five to more than 300. In 
reaching these results Mr. Allen’s personal- 
ity was a large factor. Combining rare exec- 
utive ability with a warm, sympathetic nature 
and earnest, direct, evangelical preaching, he 
attracted to himself and to the work both 
young and old, and won their loyal and hearty 
co-operation. Pilgrim was given a distinctive 
type as a church of the people, where no man 
was to be a stranger. 

Beloved by his congregation, Mr. Allen was 
held in equal regard by the entire commu- 
nity, with whose social and civic interests he 
closely identified himself. The generous pub- 
lie subscription for rebuilding the church was 
both an expression of sympathy for the con- 
gregation and a public tribute to its pastor. 

Mr. Allen was closely identified with Con- 
gregational interests in Michigan, a valued 
member of its ministerial fellowship, a leader 
in the state work of the Endeavor Societies, a 
trustee of Olivet College, and was known 
throughout the state as an aggressive and 
effective Christian preacher and leader. He 
will have opportunity for special study in 
Oberlin Seminary in connection with his To- 
ledo pastorate. 8. 


From the Southwest 


While Congregationalism in the state has 
suffered more than usual this year by pastoral 
removals, the churches of Southwestern Mich- 
igan have been comparativelyfree. At South 
Haven a strong pastorate of nine years is re- 


Continued on page 699. 
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Amherst’s New Pastor 


Massachusetts gladly welcomes back’a loyal 
son in the person of Rev. William E. Strong, 
who comes from Jackson, Mich., to succeed 
Rev. H. R. McCartney at the First Church of 
Amherst, where he was installed as pastor 
Oct. 24. Of ministerial descent through his 
father, Dr. Elnathan E. Strong, editorial sec- 
retary of the American Board, and through 
his maternal grandfather, Rev. D. M. Mitch- 
ell; a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
Hartford Seminary; and the successful pas- 
tor of Washington Street Church, Beverly, 
Mass., for ten years, and of First of Jackson, 
Mich., for six, Mr. Strong seems fitted by 
heredity, training and experience for a suc- 
cessful work in this educational center, while 
his unaffected, manly type of piety cannot 
fail to attract people to the Christian life and 
build them up therein. 

The Amherst church, organized in 1739, has 
had seventeen pastors, the first two, David 
Parsons, father and son, having served forty- 
two and thirty-eight years, respectively. 
Among its later ministers, the longest term 
was that of Dr. J. L. Jenkins, nine years. 
Other well-known names are Kev. Messrs. 
G. S. Dickerman, F. L. Goodspeed and Oliver 
Hucekel. 


Dr. Forrest’s Lectures at Yale 


A striking course of lectures is being de- 
livered here by Dr. David W. Forrest of Skel- 
morlie, Scotland. The general subject is The 
Authority of Christ, and the first lecture con- 
siders Its Sphere and Nature. Its sphere 
Dr. Forrest defines as the realm of the spirit- 
ual—man’s destiny and duty. Its basis is 
Christ’s conscious union with the Father, 


’ through a surrender so complete as to secure 


identity. His authority is expressed in dec- 
larations on human duty. He aimed to arouse 
interest, stimulate reflection, brace the will— 
to enable men to solve their own problems 
when he should be taken from them. 

The second lecture treated of Christ’s 
Teaching as to Social and Co-operate Duty. 
He taught that a right relation to God deter- 
mines all relations to men and contains the 
potencies of all human reconstructions. His 
method was spiritual. He refused to be a 
political reformer. He taught that character 
ought to be superior to circumstances; that 
life fundamentally is a moral, not an eco- 
nomic, problem. The value of his teachings 
is not in their superseding human judgments, 
but in undermining selfishness and empha- 
sizing what suggests God and reveals him to 
man. He keeps life true to the highest. 


From Essex South 


Trinity Church, Gloucester, opened wide 
its doors to the crowd which uniformly at- 
tends the semiannual meetings of Essex 
South Conference. Discussion of Unchurched 
Districts revealed the fact that there are none 
within the bounds of this “diocese,” though 
in many communities there is little response 
to the efforts of the church in the way of at- 
tending religious services. The perpetual 
question, How to improve the instruction in 
the Sunday school? had wise and vigorous 
treatment by Rev. C. F. Weeden of Central 
Church, Lynn, and John Albree, Jr., of 
Swampscott. Rev. W. R. Campbell of Boston 
spoke effectively on The Normal Goal and 
Methods of Spiritual Progress. The confer- 
ence, by a large vote, declined to change the 
responsibility for ministerial standing from 
the association to the conference, though, on 
reconsideration, the question was laid on the 
table for further discussion. 
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In Various Fields 
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An Indianapolis Dedica- 
tion 

The dedication of the May- 
flower Church marks the con- 
summation of many hopes. 
Begun in 1867 as a Y. M. C. 
A. mission Sunday school, it 
was taken in charge by Con- 
gregationalists of Plymouth 
Church, a number of whom, 
in 1869, united to form May- 
flower Church, with thirteen 
members. Its original prim- 
itive building, on the then 
outskirts of the city, was 
abandoned in 1894, and a 
chapel was erected on cor- 
ner Delaware and Sixteenth 
Streets, the present strategic 
location. 

Messrs. Stephenson and 
Green, New York architects, 
have succeeded in producing 
a most satisfactory Gothic 
edifice of brick with red sand- 
stone trimmings. Every- 
thing is in harmony. Pro- 
portions, coloring arrange- 
ments, windows, lighting 














leave nothing to be desired. —— 
Of several memorial win- 

dows, the one most significant and appropri- 
ate is that to Dr. Nathaniel A. Hyde, long 
time pastor and pastor emeritus. It is the 
head of a Puritan, in conventional hat, and 
with a countenance which reflects the con- 
quests of the centuries beneath his stern, 
dignified demeanor. 

The dedicatory exercises included addresses 
by Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary 
on the Vision of God to Man and the Vision 
of Manto God. Professor Taylor so set forth 
man’s relation to the church as to inspire his 
hearers with a determination to live a prac- 
tical life in the world as well as in church 
relations. 

At a fellowship service Baptist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian pastors spoke informally. 
The Methodist presiding elder talked appre- 
ciatively on the history of Congregationalism, 
the Baptist preacher enlarged on revival fea- 
tures, while the Presbyterian chose church 
arehitecture as his theme, with an admirable 
text in the splendid new building before him. 
The plant as now constituted represents an 
investment of about $35,000, and the success 


of the church seems assured. The debt is 
less than $6,000. The membership is about 
200. The present pastor, Rev. Robert S. Os- 
good, has accomplished much in his two 
years’ service. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Centennial at Homer, N. Y. 


This church has just celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary of organization. The 
historical sermon was preached by a former 
resident, Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven. 
He emphasized the character of the first set- 
tlers and the influence of the church upon the 
life of the community. The first settlement 
was made in 1793. In the same year the first 
religious service was instituted. The first 
log schoolhouse, built in 1795, was also used 
for public worship. The settlers were men 
of typical New England stock, and Homer 
was but a piece of New England set down in 
this valley. 

The church has had twelve pastors. Dr. 
Munger spoke of Rev. John Keep as the great- 
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est minister and the most effective citizen the 
town has known. Of Dr. W. A. Robinson, 
nearly twenty-one years pastor, Dr. Munger 
said he excelled in all*around ability and 
weight of character. The causes which have 
contributed to the success of the church have 
been revivals, the settlers from New England 
and the academy. , 

A fraternal service was held with greetings 
by pastors of neighboring churches, among 
them the Methodist and Baptist of Homer, 
Rev. F. G. Webster from the Congregational 
church of Summer Hill, Rev. Robert Yost 
from Cortland, Rev. F. A. S. Storer, a former 
pastor. 

Historical sketches of the various organiza- 
tions were given, with interesting remi- 
niscences by former residents. Rev. F. W. 
Dickinson gave the impressions of a new 
comer. 

Two addresses showed the influence of this 
church outside its own borders. Rev. Ethan 
Curtis of Syracuse spoke of its relation to the 
State Home Missionary Society. It has given 

220,000 to missions during the last century, 
of which a considerable portion has been for 
home missions. It has given men to the cause 
of home missions, among them Dr. J. C. 
Holbrook, first secretary of the State H. M.S. ; 
Dr. W. A. Robinson, who had much to do with 
the organization of the society, serving twenty- 
four years as trustee and twelve as president ; 
its pastor, Rev. W. F. Kettle, now a trustee 
of the society. It has given a consecrated 
woman, Mrs. Coleman Hitchcock, who has 
served seventeen years as vice-president of 
the Women’s Home Missionary Society. 

Rey. W. A. Robinson spoke of The Indebted- 
ness of Presbyterianism to Congregationalism. 
This includes hundreds of Congregational 
churches in the fairest portion of the Empire 
State, who became Presbyterian under the 
Plan of Union; uhfettered thought and a 
spirit of democratic freedom which has stirred 
up progressive life in our sister denomination ; 
and men who have made the American pulpit 
illustrious. This church has given more than 
a score of her sons to the ministry, half of 
them to the Presbyterians. Two of these 
were Rev. Drs. H. A. Nelson and E. W. 
Hitchcock. A paper prepared by the late 
Dr. Hitchcock on The Indebtedness of the | 
Homer Church to Presbyterianism was read | 
by the pastor. Letters and telegrams were | 
read from former residents. 

The anniversary exercises closed with a | 
banquet in the chapel, with felicitous toasts | 
and responses. A poem written for the occa- | 





sion was read. The present pastor, Rev. 
W. F. Kettle, presided acceptably over all the 
sessions, adding much to the enjoyment. A | 


| 


| The HIP SPRING 
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valuable collection of manuscripts and books 
was exhibited, including the original diagram 
of seating in the old church; the first church 
records, dated 1801; and other interesting 
historical documents. Most of these are the 
gift of the late Dr. E. W. Hitchcock. 

F. G. W. 


Church Happenings 


BEREA, Ky., organized a year ago, has begun the 
building of a house of worship. 

CENTRAL LAKE, MicH.—A large bell has been 
placed in the tower of the new edifice, which will 
be dedicated this month. It will be one of the 
finest and most convenient in northern Michigan. 

HALIFAX, Mass.—Pilgrim Conference held a mis- 
sionary session Oct. 29, devoted entirely to that 
work, with Rev. C. E. Ewing of North China, 
Secretary Shelton of the C. H. M. 8S. and repre- 
sentatives of the Sunday School Society and of 
the state committee on missionary work as 
speakers. : ; 

ORANGE VALLEY, N. J.—Two beautiful memorial 
windows, costing $1,000 each, have been placed. 
They were designed by Frederick Wilson. One, 
the gift of the Sunday school, is in memory of Rev. 
Charles A. Savage, a former pastor; the other is 
given by Mr. A.J. Dotger in memory of his daugh- 
ter, Florence Dotger Richards. The subject of 
the Savage window is The Risen Christ; that of 
the Richards memorial is an angel representing 
Faith. 

SANFORD, ME., has been repairing and enlarging 
its edifice, thus carrying out plans of the lamented 
pastor, the late Rev. A. L. Chase. The improve- 
ments include a new organ, electric lights and a 
two-story addition to the building. The new 
pastor, Rey. C. J. Tuthill, begins work amidst 


Continued on page 695. 


CORSETS 


The Nemo Hip Spring Corset — The 
greatest corset invention of the age. 
This famous device builds out or reduces 
the hips according to the wearer’s needs. 
They come with an attachment, the 
Military Belt, which compels a woman 
to stand and walk correctly. They also 
have the Delta Dip, which gives the 
waist line the long dip effect, and their 
garter fastener moves automatically with 
every motion of the limb. 


The HIP SPRING without at- ‘I 75 
. . 7 . . e 


tachment... 
with Delta 
dip device ook Cie ie aaa 2.50 
The HIP SPRING 
with military belt 


attachment . 3.50 and 6.00 


Full stock of the above always on hand. 


GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 




















NEW CASES 





The fashion is setting strongly toward 


lower height of bookcase than has been in use in 
recent years, and we have now ready a fine assort- 


ment of new cases measuring 50, 51 and 
in height. 
Here is one of these new models. 


effective. 


This height of cabinet gives a suggestion of 
wainscoted walls, and affords splendid mantel and 


wall space above for vases, pictures, etc. 


The gallery 
at the top may be omitted, and in some cases we 
have worked in doors of leaded glass in old colonial 
patterns of sash-framing, which have proved very 


a slightly 


52 inches 





We have 


tried to keep these new bookcases within very low limits of cost. Will you not 


see them? 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Blood Humors 


But for them most people would be 
well and strong. 

They are vitiated or morbid fluids that 
not only cause pimples and other erup- 
tions, but internal derangements that 
more and more imperil the whole system. 

They course the veins, affect all the 
organs and functions, membranes and 
tissues, and cause more suffering than 
anything else. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take for 
their thorough eradication and the complete cure 
of all their inward and outward effects. Mrs. L. 
Theiss, 61 Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J., writes: 
“My son suffered a great deal from eruptions on 
his face. We gave him Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 


the pimples and blotches all vanished, and he is a 
perfect picture of health and strength.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 





































It Will 
Pay You 
handsomely to look 
through your lum- 
ber room or attic 
and see what old 
or discarded car- 

pets you have. 
They’re no good 

ling there; send 

them to us and 








we will return 
them to you 
entirely made 
over, rewoven 
into rugs that will ren- 
der good service. 


So popular has tias eco- 
nomec process of ours be- 
come that we are flooded 
with orders. As of 
course it’s “ first come 
jirst served,’wewould g 
suggest that you 
order early. 


Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 




















A Leave of Absence 
and Other Leaves 


BY REV. JOHN C. GODDARD 


Few books of European travel furnish such 
spicy reading and at the same time such in- 
teresting information as this volume by one of 
the correspondents of The.Congregationalist. 

Quip and anecdote alternate with vivid 
descriptions of notable places, and some of 
the pages are well worthy of comparison with 
“The Innocents. Abroad.” 

It was printed with a view to private 
circulation among friends, but was too 
“juicy” to be thus restricted. We have 
secured a few score copies and offer them at 
$1.00 each, net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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Church Happenings 


fContinued from page 694.) 


suceessful union evangelistic meetings held by 
Rev. H. L. Gale. 

WEBSTER, MAss.—The Y. P. S.C. E. has been dis- 
banded by unanimous vote, and an organization, 
to include all the young people of the church, 
similar to the Young People’s Alliance of First 
Chureh, Burlington, Vt., has been effected with 
over forty charter members. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


CHASF, LORING B., Rocky Hill, Ct., to Lysander, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

DIFFENBACHER, BENJ. F., to remain a third year 
at Irvington, Neb. 

HABBICK, JOHN D., Redondo Beach, Cal., recalled 
after one year’s absence to Third Church, Los 
Angeles. Accepts. 

HALE, MoRTON (Christian), Lincoln, Vt, to Sud- 
bury. 

HERMAN, J. EDWARD, Milford, N. H., after two 
months’ supply, to become permanent pastor of 
First Ch., Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

LANPHEAR, WALTER E., N. Olmstead, O., to Ged- 
des,S.D. Accepts. 

LEwIs, EDWIN J., Shabbona, Ill, to First Ch., 
Wahpeton, N. D. 

MACK, CHAS. A., Inkster, N. D., accepts call to 
Fessenden. 

MIX, CLIFTON H. (Meth.), to Cliftondale, Mass. 
Accepts. 

MoxIk, CHAS. H., Paynesville, Minn., to Fosston 
and McIntosh; also to Princeton. Accepts the 
latter. 

PRATT, GEO. H., Charlemont, Mass., to Paxton. 
Accepts, 

REED, Lucius F., Andover Sem., to Montpelier, 
Vt. 


REINHOLD, FRANKLIN P., in charge of the mission 
of Second Ch., Holyoke, Mass., to Windsor Locks, 
Ct., also to Washington, D. C. 

SPENCE, Wo. H., Alpena, Mich., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Storm, JULIvs E., to remain at Hyannis and Bing- 
ham, Neb., another year. 

SuFFA, ANDREW, German Ch., Des Moines, Io., to 
Salem (German) Ch., Lincoln, Neb. Accepts. 

SUMNER, FRED’K A., Little Falls, Minn., accepts 
call to Pilgrim Ch., Minneapolis. 

TRAVERS, Rop’T M., De Witt, Neb., to Petersburg. 
Accepts. 

VINCENT, CORWIN W., Mancelona, Mich., to Red 
Jacket Ch., Calumet. 


Ordinations and Installations 


AUSTIN, LEon H., Hartford Sem., o. and i. Wash- 
ington Street Ch., Quincy, Mass., Oct.23. Sermon, 
Prof. C. S. Beardslee, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. E. Butler, Edward Norton, Edward 
Anderson, E. N. Hardy, W.S. Thompson. 

SMITH, Hay W., Union Sem., o. and i. Parkville 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 22. Parts by Rev. C. 
T. Chase, Drs. C. C. Creegan, A. J. Lyman, T. B. 
McLeod, H. P. Dewey, E. P. Ingersoll). 

STRONG, Wo. E., i. First Ch., Amherst, Mass., Oct. 
24. Sermon, Prof. A. R. Merriam, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. A. B. Patten, Peter McMillan, 
J. F. Gleason, J. W. Lane, J.C. Andrus; Drs. E. 
E. Strong and H. P. Smith. 

WILLIAMS, W. D., 0. Popejoy, [o.,Oct.15. Sermon, 
Rev. D. P. Breed; other parts, Rev. Messrs: T. M. 
Price, Palmer Litts, S. J. Beach, Vinton Lee. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Joppa, ILu., 31 members. 


Church Disbanded 


PLAINFIELD, MICH., organized in 1888. Had no 
church building. 


Resignations 

Fisk, PERRIN B., Greensboro, Vt., to take effect 
Nov. 1, 

HvuGHES, EVAN P., Hillsboro, Ore. 

JONES, BURTON H., Sargent and Westcott, Neb., to 
undertake missionary work in Kansas. 

KENDALL, SIDNEY C., Sierra Madre, Cal , removes 
to Long Beach to engage for the present in secu- 
lar business. 

TANNER, ALLAN A., Waterloo, Io., to take effect 
Nov. 1, 

Youtz, HERBERT A., Plymouth Ch., Providence, 
R. I, to go abroad for advanced study. His ad- 
dress will be Marburg, Prussia. 


Licensures 
TROSPER, J. M., Woodbine, Ky., by State Associa- 


tion. 
Stated Supplies 
LANGDALE, THOS. G., late of South Dakota, Epping, 
N. H., for six months. 
Personals 


GIBSON, ANDREW, and wife were tendered a re- 
ception in the Town Hall of Boscawen, N. H., on 
the fifteenth anniversary of their marriage, Oct. 








21. Money and other gifts were presented to 
them, 

ROLLINS, GEO. S., and wife were presented witha 
gold watch and $45 in money on their fourteenth 
wedding anniversary by their people at Edwards 
Ch., Davenport, Io. 


American Board Personals 


BANNINGA, JOHN J., and wife sailed from Boston 
for their mission in Madura. India, Oct. 19. 

DUNNING, MORTON DEXTER, and his wife, MARY 
WARD DUNNING, of Forest Grove, Ore., have 
been appointed as missionaries of the American 
Board in Japan. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 3-9. Telling All to Christ. Mark 
5: 25-84; Luke 18: 9-14; 1 John 1: 5-10. 
True spirit of confession. Blessedness of fact 

that Christ understands us. Must sin against our 

fellowmen always be confessed? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 661.) 


Missionary Topic: Educational Work of 
the Churches. John 21: 1-19; Ps. 111: 1-10. 


November Weddings 


Intending Purchasers of fine Porcelain 
and Cut Glass will find extensive ex- 
hibits of the best things to be seen in 
this line. 

Rich Cut Crystal Glass in sets or 
single pieces, 

Rich Cut Color and Gold Glass. 

Porcelain Plates in single dozen, $5 
up to $175. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals, from the 
small to the large and very large 
palm pots, 

Dinner Sets, from the ordinary up 
to the most valuable. 

In this department will be seen an 
extensive variety to choose from, includ- 
ing all the grades from the Cottage 
Dinner Set up to the Costly Porcelain 
Services, and most of them being stock 
patterns can be matched for years to 
come, an advantage appreciated by ex- 
perienced housekeepers. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques, 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings, 

China Chocolate Sets, 

Umbrella Holders, 
Guest-room Water Sets, 
Sideboard Flagons, 
Flower Vases, 

Odd Sideboard Pitchers, with mot- 
toes, from the ordinary up to the 
costly specimens. 

Hotel and Club Department (stock 
pattern) room 4th floor. 

Visitors will find in the Dinner Set 
dept., the Glass dept. and the Art 
Pottery. rooms attractive specimens. 

Matchings to cut glass made to 
order. 

In the newly enlarged Glass dept. 
(second floor) will be seen the best 
products of both American and foreign 
Glass Houses. New tall altar vases for 
churches always on hand. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors), 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 
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The guarantee accompanying every Elgin 
Watch is a comes wotection to the 
na 


buyer, sees fect in mate’ 


or workmanship. Every 


ELGIN 


is made of the finest materials, by the most 
skillful mechanics in America—and back 
of the individual gnarantee is the greatest 
watch factory in the world. 

Every Elgin Watch has the word“ Zigin 
engraved on the works. Booklet 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, til. 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all 5 ey with addi- 
tional truction in New Testament Greek. En- 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover poes Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
hes of theological study. Elective system. 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 
For catalogues and infermation address 
President of the Faculty. 


PROFESSOR JUNIUS W. HILL 
(Late of Wellesley College) 


Piane and Harmony for advanced students 
and teachers 


154 Tremont Street, Boston. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Feanteee requirements. Allowance for service in 
ay faa Hospital. Twenty-second ym 
Sent 17t Ample instruction in ac 
H. JACKSON, A. M. Reon. Near City 
Hospital Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 


Certificate admits to oo leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 


° Al alled 
For Girls ae Cambridge School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 














The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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The A. M. A. 


(Centinued from page 690.) 


ponderous truths out of commonplaces and 
thundered forth the majestic principles of the 
gospel. It was a delight to hear him growl 
and see him shake his mane. One felt that 
one of the Olympians was again on earth. 
He spoke of the principles of Americanism 
as being (1) the civil rights of man; (2) the 
right of having an intellectual and moral edu- 
cation, and said there is imperative need to 
reaffirm these principles in this day. 


CLOSING WORDS 


Dr. Washington Gladden had gone home 
and in his place C. A. Hull, Esq., of New 
York, one of the growing army of efficient 
laymen interested in missionary work, spoke 
a word of farewell, which was responded 
to by Rev. Sydney Strong. 

The last word was left to Dr. Roy, a mem- 
ber of the First Church and for forty years 
a secretary, either of the Home Missionary 
Society or of the A. M. A. When this modest, 
efficient man of God arose, the whole con- 
gregation arose with him, waving flags and 
handkerchiefs, while the organ played Hail 
to the Chief. It was a fitting reception to 
one of the veterans of the service. Dr. C. J. 
Ryder pronounced the benediction and the 
association adjourned, to meet next year with 
the Second Church of New London, Ct., in 
case no joint meeting with the other societies 
is arranged for. 


THE ATTENDANCE 


It was large when the fact of the other 
great meetings in October is taken into con- 
sideration. Over 500 delegates and visitors 
registered. A splendid spirit prevailed. Oak 
Park, a Congregational Bethany, was at its 
best. All departed saying “a splendid meet- 
ing.” 


A Few Pen Pictures 


THE PEOPLE OF OAK PARK, “they know 
how to do it,” was a common comment. 

WI.LuiiAM E. BARTON, host, good manager, 
intellectual, alert. Always lands on his feet, 
with feet forward. 

Mrs. Woopspury AND Miss EMERSON, 
bright, capable organizers and exceedingly 
effective speakers. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN, statesman, poet 
and great preacher. One’s faith in God grows 
as one looks at him. 

J.G. MERRILL AND F. G. Woopwortu, 
level-headed, wise, tireless men, consecrated 
to the service of humanity. 

T. C. MACMILLAN, lawyer, a broad-minded, 
busy layman, who is increasingly using his 
talents in the service of God. May his tribe 
multiply! 

THE TovuGALoo INDUSTRIAL EXxHIBIT— 
from potatoes to architectural designs—a con- 
crete proof that the Negro mind is made for 
the higher learning. 

W. L. TENNEY, modest, thoughtful, with 
spiritual insight, one of the younger men who 
make us have faith that the ark of God is safe 
for yet another generation. 

THE MISSIONARIES, God’s messengers of 
peace, sharing in Christ’s sacrifice and also in 
his glory, om their faces that indescribable 
light that shines from heaven. 

C. A. Huxt, chairman of the executive 
committee, sturdy, fair, graceful in body and 
soul, freely giving time and money for the 
work. In the business meeting takes defeat 
as gracefully as victory. 





JOSEPH E. Roy, forty years a missionary 
secretary, a man above suspicion, great in 
goodness and modesty, who would rather lis- 
ten than talk, rather sit in the pew than on 
the platform, a Christian gentleman.. 

S. PARKES CADMAN, preacher, both by 
choice, nature and grace, ponderous in body 
nimble in mind, splendid imagination, lit up 
with humor and winged in behalf of right- 
eousness, a young man but a Timothy. 


R. R. MEREDITH, a lion who often appears 
to be asleep, but when he wakes up let the 
squirrels and owls take to the woods. Has a 
terrific grip on the great truths of God and 
makes men’s hearts burn within them. 


NEHEMIAH Boynton, a living harmony of 
the practical and ideal; picture might be ap- 
propriately put as an illustration in President 
Hyde’s Practical Idealism, wholesome to look 
at, optimistic, very human and yet pointing 


to the eternal. 
Ss. 8. 


Z. Swift Holbrook, LL. D. 


Dr. Holbrook was a stndent of Yale Uni- 
versity in the class of 1875. At the end of his 
junior year he entered the Divinity School, 
and after graduation became pastor of the 
Oakland Congregational Church, Chicago. 
In 1881 he left the ministry and engaged in 
business in that city. He was for several 
years sociological editor of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, and wrote and lectured extensively on 
sociological subjects. Three years ago he 
removed to Boston. Here as in Chicago he 
was prominently connected with important 
business enterprises, especially with an in- 
dependent telephone movement. He partici- 
pated gladly and vigorously in church work 
as the opportunity offered, and he maintained 
an important Bible class for some time at the 
Prospect Street Church in Cambridge. His 
death was sudden and due to overwork. He 
spoke at Northampton on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 20, returned to his home in Brookline 
the next morning and died on the following 
Wednesday. He was 54 years old. He leaves 
a wife, a daughter of the librarian, William 
Frederick Poole, and three children. 








If there is any person to whom you feel 
dislike, that is the person of whom you ought 
never to speak.—R. Cecil. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful It Is In- 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous age re 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges: they are © 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says, ‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat: I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them. They cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a — prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 








“He who would rise in the world 
must pay for his yeast.’”” He who 
would have a healthfully warm 
home must buy the Magee Heater. 
For uniform temperature is abso- 
lutely essential. The jack-in-a- 
box, now hot, now cold heaters 
are a menace. 


TheMagee Heaters 


are easily regulated; a roaring fire when Jack 





Frost is making havoc, or a barely noticeable condi- 
tion when he’s absent is readily at your command. 


‘'Magee Heater 


and keep the temperature always the same. That’s 
the yeast-that will make your health thermometer 
rise to 100 in the shade. 7 


Magee Heaters for sale by all the best dealers. 
Pamphlet, fully illustrated, free. 


MAGEE FURNACE COoO.,, 


Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 32-38 Union Street, Boston. 
“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 
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ARPETS pricts. 65 






AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. : 


WASHINCTOK ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. 
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Items of Interest 


The recent death of Rear-admiral Bunce, at 
Hartford, Ct., removes one of the ablest of 
the officers of the United States Navy. 


: The Pan-American Congress now sitting 

> in the City of Mexico will do much to unify 
the North and South American states and 

build up American interests and sentiments, 

































































































1 using the word American in its largest and 
4 most legitimate sense. 
“7 
1 By the recent death of ex-Governor J. S. Have Made 
Pillsbury of Minnesota our denomination loses The 
] one of its most generous laymen. The towns 
t of Sutton, Warner and Concord, N. H., have Standard 
4 received from him handsome libraries and 
7 hospitals—this in token of his indebtedness to 
the state of his birth. The city of Minne- A Perfect “ 
r apolis has abundant tokens of princely gener- oo dat W 
" osity, while to him more than any other man Bake is en 00 a e” 
was due the inception and early strength of 
- the University of Minnnesota. His name is 
4 inseparably connected with American flour 2 THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 
J wherever that product goes around the world. 
: The Interdenominational Council of Women 
% for Christian and Patriotic Service is 
promptly in the field with circulars and pe- The ° ; LZ 16,000 
titions in favor of an anti-polygamy constitu- di Amer 2can s Waste mie Prise at Paris 
R tional amendment. It calls attention to the Wringer Co SE 
- failure of the last Congress to submit such 
ai an amendment, and urges action on the part 
: of ecclesiastical bodies, reform organizations 
and women’s societies of every description, 
4 by resolution, personal influence and letter, 
% to secure attention early in the regular ses- 
sion, which meets on the first Monday in A Ferruginous ary 
, December. It advises against appearance Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
q of partisanship, since the Mormon control | Ex theronghly In of gneve of & of the Blood —~ re 
> of several states will make securing the Bet Me The “GM” Is a per 22 rue brouct 
d necessary three-fourths majority of the legis- | ; fect wringer with sot: PARIS 
latures difficult. And it urges haste, since SOM fone Each wringer is KE. Fougera & Co. 
the time is short. Circulars and petitions packed Ina s:parate 
; may be obtained for a small price of the Wil- Se cn Dox and ben 
: lett Press, 142 Fifth Avenue, New York. Rem tee. itis also of great 
BI Sclivoe cr oringing 
ee | a 7) 
1 Marriages ae) chiefs and other small 
[ The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. =" 3 _ . at cents from 
L MACNAIR—WICKETT—I 1, = fee US postpaid- tf your 
7 the ‘Vather of the bride, he ek! Ww Wick ick hese Row: W. . = ses does not keep 
: sMITH-MATHESIn Durham, 'S-H.,0ct2.by Bev. | Pf Funler tana Jackcin-the Ba 
— n Durham, c v. unnier thana Jack- in-the x Our surprise 
Ww. b 
1 Smaith of Franklin Falls N. it and = 1 red W: toy “It's all in the Ruther” Address Dept. 
; Durham. The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St , N. Y. 
Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each Established 1859. 
; houdierarwintnenence | FJ, §, Waterman & Sons 
money 8 sent with the notice. 
BOLTON In in Cleveland, 0., » Oct. 23, Charles E. Bolton, sires ’ cunts Wis Vou SuBeP 
@ was a graduate 0 mherst College, meme eo (Se eects a 
has t i i : 
hha ae es | ——— Funeral == Whooping Cough, Croup, 
w ° . 
He leaves & Wife, Mrs. Aasahi &. Bolton, a well kaown == Undertakers = 1 Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
anther, | and one son, the librarian of the Boston — and Embalmers = : Ae Fever, Diphtheria Scarlet Fever 
HILDRETH_In Harvard, Mass., Oct. 14, Mary E. = & Don’t tall to use CRESOLENE 
yrs Page Ge iD f h t t 
ba et poring a on. 9 ? a Fae. Rae B. meng 2326 & 2328 Washington St. 5 a ratal affections. for which it is 
or thirty years director of the rlin Conservatory, hap ese n twenty years 
aged 60 yrs. Open seach ra Roxbury 72 or 73 we have had the most coneltisiv e assurances 
ot fa . at there is nothing er, Ask your 
MRS. G. W. SANBORN -__ i bout it. 
, Mrs. Mary Ann Sanborn died. She was born Personal attention given to every detail. sg ern i EES is sent free, which gives 
Dee 35; ae ea lesa. a pan 08 - 5a Chapel and other special rooms commasves be the highest testimonial sas to its value. All Druggists. 
con’ Jonathan Brown, who served ‘ss deacon of the ance day and night. = VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














Congregational church for forty-seven years, and of 





Mary Ann Clough. 7 a ancestry were several Con- 


gregationsl deacons, h oe being Jona- 

han ae the first clerk and first deacon of the 

Pittsfield Congregational church, offices which he held e ys 

for forty years and until hisdeath. Hersweet but rugged 

= * the Bible was a Laaps gas This £3 faith 
py ey A ne i OO The following offer has great importance. It is to be found in its immediate 
The inexplicable freely recognized were but mysteri 
that aivine goodness would Make cleat and consistent in | acceptance by Yourself or for a Friend. 
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superstition, aa she was possessed with an unusual in- Send THE CONGREGA TIONA LIST to this 


was a ° 
B 
Bible and one of its powerful defendants. She had || nety name from date until January 1, 1903, for 


lett, Prescot Cass, degen and — bay een — ‘ 
men of New England, and her in re Ww Two Dollars, herewith inclosed, (Special 1901 Fall 
fevemee to Christ, ‘In n her ite ge saeee pl deat her faith. 
atever she she with her might and always 
well. This was cae in her domestic relations. Club-Rate Offer) . 
She mastered cookery and her domestic duties and gave 
them faithful and cheerful attention. Better still, she 
controlled herself, andas wife and mother never uttered Name = v9 DEEN SREP i —— 
unkind words, and towards others, however great the - 
prev cation, freed herself of any spirit of revenge. 
She took an active interest in public matters and al- Address 
ways assumed high mora] grounds, conestug, everything 
with the Decalogue. In her death the world lost a rare 
rou She ci ~ — “re aac to er. pores th : R Ss é Moe 
memory, her husbanc Sanborn, to who n she ; orton 
had been marrie| fifty-five years. and two children, Mail at once wit. remittance to 14 —— ign 


Prof. J. .,. Sanborn oi Gilmanton and Frank KE. Sanborn THE CONGREGA TIONA LIST 
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GOLD DUST 


makes the pans and kettles clean and 
bright. It does the work much better thar 
soap and in much less time. 








THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
The 
Pioneer 
Limited. 
Famous 
of 


the 
World. 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis 


Tue St. Paut Roap. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 
Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OMINION LINE 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 










The new twin screw S. 8S. COMMONWEALTH, are 
ons, will sail from | Boston to Gibraltar, Nay 
and Genoa, Nov. 27, ty a 4 and ro 12, 
to Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 4 and F 12! 

S. 58. CAMBROMAN 7 Jan. 15, Feb. $e, April 9. 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co ,77-81 State St., Boston. 








AFTER the grip, pneumonia, or typhoid fever, 
take .Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it restores health and 
strength, 





WILD SWAN, the painting by Pope, is a wonderful 
piece of work. So well is it done that itis hard to 
convince one’s self even after having inspected it 
closely that it is a painting on a flat surface. The 
Swan appears to be hanging out from the wall, the 
points of the wings being forward of the rest of the 
body. It is well worth going out of your way to see. 
It is now on exhibition on the fourth floor of Shep- 
ard, Norwell & Co.’s store on Winter Street. 


A NEw DEPARTURE.—(Quite a change is notice- 
able in the late designs of bookcases now on ex- 
hibition at the different furniture warerooms. 
Leaded glass doors and interesting lattice work are 
a striking characteristic of these new patterns. 
The height of the fashionable bookcase of today is 
not much over fifty inches. This seems to bea great 
year for book cabinets, and there is a very exten- 
at the Paine Furniture Ware- 
rooms on Canal Street this week. 





Boston Congregational Club 


Owing to the vote to dispense with the 
September meeting, the gathering last Mon- 
day evening was the first of the autumn, and 
the members assembled in large numbers and 
took a keen pleasure in greeting one another 
again. 

A happy little speech not announced on the 
program, but none theless acceptable and ef- 
fective, was that of Rev. ID. W. Forrest, D. D., 
a canny and delightful Scotchman, whom 
Glasgow University sent as its representative 
to the Yale bicentenary. He expressed his 
admiration of the success of that event and 
emphasized the spiritual kinship of Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism as over 
against the sacerdotal claims of the Anglican 
Church. 

The assigned subject of the evening was 
Preaching in its various aspects, and it was 
fitting that the faculty and students of Ando- 
ver Seminary should be the special guests of 
the evening, a courtesy which President Wal- 
dron said he hoped might becomea precedent 
in view of the fact that the Boston Baptist and 
Methodist social organizations are in the 
habit of entertaining annually the theologi- 
cal students of their respective schools. The 
first representative of Andover was President 
C. O. Day, still a member of the outlook com- 
mittee of the club, and in this capacity he 
reported on the present trend of pulpit 
thought throughout the country, showing 
from a mass of data that the tendency is to- 
ward a humanitarianism ever increasingly 
spiritualized. 

Dr. A. A. Berle, fresh from his recent anni- 
versary, and inclined, perhaps, because of its 
suggestions to disclose the lessons he has 
learned during his ten years in the pulpit, 
dwelt upon the fact that pulpit discourse 
is not an agency for the proclamation of the 
gospel, but it is the gospel vocalized. Preach- 
ers are not to revise the New Testament, but to 
declare it. If a man does not find in it a final 
and unimpeachable authority, and in Christ 
the unique, exceptional and final revelation 
of the Godhead bodily, his place is not in the 
ministry. 

Sources of Power in the Pulpit was the spe- 
cial theme of Rev. 0. S. Davis, who mentioned 
these: a deep spiritual life, love for men and 
knowledge how to meet them, an effective 
rhetorical style, personal passion for Christ 
and reliance on God’s willingness to instruct 
and use a man. 

Professor Platner dwelt upon the great ne- 
eessity of interpreting the gospel in forms 
that shall fit our thinking, our social life and 
the sin that still so easily besets. Forms must 
change, and with that change the mode of 
pulpit utterance must alter. The eternal 
themes are the living God and God’s gift of 
himself to the world. We cannot dwell in the 
tents of ethies or of sociology. 





2:! Meetings and Events to Come 
BostoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pil any Hall, Nov 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Serial Preach se Place ce 


Value; speaker. Rev. Dr. Alexander } 

NEw YORK CLERICAL UnNiI0n, United Rete Build- 
ing, Nov. 4,11 A.M. Subject, The A. M. A. Annual 
Meeting; speakers, Rev. Drs. Woodbury, Ryder, etc. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Noy. 4. 
Subject. The Saddest Sight on Earth; speaker, Rev. 
Byron Gunner. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C. A 
parlors, Nov. 4. Ministers’ Alliance 

CLEVELAND, O., MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Y.M.C.A 
Building, Nov. 4, 10.30 A.M. Subject. The Preacher 
and His Sermon; speakers, 'rs. H. C. King and Mor- 
gan Wood, and Rev. A. E. Thompson. 

ow CONFERENCE, Second Ch., Holyoke, Mass., 

‘ov. 6-7. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 
6, 7. 


ere PRISON ASSOCIATION, Kansas City, Mo., 


WORCESTER CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, Central Ch., 
Worcester, Nov. 12. 

FEDERATION OF CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ae OF THE eee OF NEW YORK, Rochester, N. Y., 
ov. 12, 13 








Dr¥FF ERENT children have different powers of 
digesting milk. Fed with the same milk, one child 
may thrive and another may not. Mellin’s Food 
ean be mixed with fresh milk in the proper propor- 
tions to suit different individual eases. 
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Steaming hot from 
the fire, 
or 
ice cold 
from the half shell, 
oysters are best 
with 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


An Oyster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Crisp and 
flaky, with 
a savor 
of salt. 


Sold only in 
In-er-seal Packages 
Price 5 cents. 








Oriental Tours 


Our regular Oriental party sails in February, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece. A leisurely 
and thorough trip. Shorter tours sailing in January. 
Circulars ready. 


H. W. DUNNINC & CO. 
Successors to Dunning & Sawyer 
Congregational House - - Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. “g . 

Splendid steamer ‘“ Winifredian,” Nov. 6: ‘ Phila- 
delphian,” Nov. 13; “ a ~ (to London), Nov. 9; 
“Tbherian” (to London), Nov. 19. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & co., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 116 State Street, Boston 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This haedeome county 
map, 45X34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
pecchare..| the Texas annexation, the 
adsden purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Rorthwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
a to EB ex, fe for r packing 8 and transportation. 
General Passenger Agent 

B. & Q. R R., Chicago, II 























HAIR BALSAM, 


Promotes a ren ee cer 
Never Fails to 
Hair to ite Youthful Color? 
Prete. and $1.00 nt D & er raped 
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ITS TRUE CHARACTER, 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease. 


Although physicians have known for 
years that catarrh was not a local dis- 
ease, but a constitutional or blood dis- 
order, yet the mass of the people still 
continue to believe it is simply a local 
trouble and try to cure it with purely 
local remedies, like powders, snuffs, oint- 
ments and inhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accom- 
plish anything at all, simply give a very 
temporary relief, and it is doubtful if a 
permanent cure of catarrh has ever been 
accomplished by local sprays, washes and 
inhalers. They may clear .the mucous 
membrane from the excessive secretion, 
but it returns in a few hours as bad as 
ever, and the result can hardly be other- 
wise, because the blood is loaded with 
catarrhal poison, and it requires no ar- 
gument to convince any one that local 
washes and ihe have absolutely no 
effect on the blood. 

Dr. Ainsworth says: ‘‘I have long since 
discontinued the use of sprays and washes 
for catarrh of head and throat, because 
they simply relieve and do not cure. 

‘For some time past I have used only 


and the results have been uniformly good. 
The remedy I use and recommend is Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant and 





The Business Outlook 


The general business situation seems to 
maintain an extremely satisfactory position, 
and if proof were needed of the very large 
volume of merchandise moving it could be 
found in the shortage of cars in nearly all 
parts of the country. During the past week 
complaints of this car shortage have been 
more vehement than before. When this fact 
is ranged against the smaller movement of 
grain and cotton, it will be seen how heavy is 
the volume of general business. It is true 
that retail trade continues to be somewhat 
checked by mild weather, but it is believed 
that with more seasonable weather there will 
be a considerable increase in the retail de- 
mand. The wholesale and jobbing trade is 
satisfactory in nearly all sections of the coun- 
try and collections are generally reported 
good; the only exception to be made is in 
the South, where the smaller movement of 
cotton has produced tardier collections. 

The iron and steel industry, as heretofore, 
continues to make the best reports, and in 
many lines the mills are so crowded with 
orders as to keep them busy for months to 
come. The situation at Fall River is less fa- 


| vorable, that is to say fears are revived that 
one treatment for all forms of catarrh, | : 


a strike may develop. The grain markets 


| have been very strong, the advance in wheat 


harmless preparation sold by druggists | 


at 50c., but my experience has proven 
one package of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
to be worth a dozen local treatments. 

_The tablets are composed of Hydras- 
tin, Sanguinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and 
other safe antiseptics, and any catarrh 
sufferer can use them with full assurance 
that they contain no poisonous opiates 
and that they are the most reasonable 
and successful treatment for radical cure 
of catarrh at present known to the pro- 
fession,”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, 
pleasant tasting twenty grain lozenges, to 
be dissolved in the mouth and reach 
the delicate membranes of throat and 
trachea, and immediately relieve any irri- 
tation, while their final action on the 
blood removes the catarrhal poison from 
the whole system. All druggists sell 
them at 50c. for complete treatment. 





Simple but not Severe 
Small but Serviceable 


these are the striking points gf our new 
style 
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| MASON & HAMLIN [ 


STYLE 2360. 


Chapel Organ 


Its musical qualities are of a high 
order, as are those of all organs of our 





make. 100 styles for all uses, 


Masons. Haulin Co, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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being due to reports of drought in Argentina, 
where, it is said, the yield will be reduced 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. Our own 
wheat crop is enormous, but if there is to be 
a shortage in Argentina it is quite safe to pre- 
dict that wheat will sell materially higher 
owing to the shortage in the supply of this 
grainin Europe. The boot and shoe industry 
is still very active, shoe shipments being 
heavily in excess of last year. 
again advanced in price and is very firm. 
Although the stock market has not gotten 
beyond the professional stage, there is a very 
strong tone to the entire list, and in most 
directions there has been a gradual increase 
in values. Money is easy, and it is good 
opinion that we are to have quite a good stock 
market during the month of November. 


Michigan 
(Continued from page 692.) 


sumed with added zeal after a sojourn of sev- 
eral months in Palestine and Egypt. Rumors 
that Mr. Brower had received a call into the 
far West were readily believed, but all is now 
quiet on the shores of Lake Michigan and 


pastor and people are happily united. 


The churches in this part of the state have 


| been somewhat uneasy regarding the move- 
| ments of the former president of Albion Col- 
| lege, who left the institution in disgrace and 
| has been seeking a pulpit in our denomina- 


tion. Members of pastorless churches will 
do well to hold these facts in mind when can- 
didates appear. 

The last meeting of the Kalamazoo Associ- 
tion, held with the church at Vicksburg, was 
quite above the average in spirit and work. 
The moderator was Rev. William Lindsay. 
Addresses of a high order were made by min- 
isters and prominent lay members. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. F. M. Coddington. Our as- 
sociation reports progress in no formal way. 
The next meeting will be held at South Haven. 
The meeting at Vicksburg afforded an oppor- 
tunity to glance at the work of Rev. C. K. 
Stockwell aid his devoted wife, and was an- 
other evidence of what earnest effort will do. 


‘Their problem is not that of the country 





church, but of the kingdom of heaven, and 
as such is, as it always has been, a hard prob- 
lem. R. W. MCL. 








Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
— in yourownhome? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
fag used? Send for our free book —it tells allabout it. A triad outfit sent free. 
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The | 
Secret of | 


the Lungs 


has been discovered. Eminent | 
physicians, after exhaustive tests | 
in actual practice, are reporting | 
an unvaried success with Tincture 
Amal in the treatment of Pul- | 
monary affections, Laryngitis, | 
Pharyngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh | 
—acute or chronic—and all dis- 
eases of the Respiratory Tract, 
such as Gastritis, Enteritis and 
Colitis. 
If you would like to know, as 
everyone should, what progress 
| has been made; if you would like 
| to know the most effective means 
| of home treatment, WITH OR 
WITHOUT A PHYSICIAN’S 
ADVICE, send for the educational 








Leather has | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N. Y. 





literature of Tincture Amal, in- 
cluding a book on “ Living for 
Health,” and the detailed reports 
from the actual experience of 
practicing physicians. Free, and 
postage paid. 


TINCTURE AMAL MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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IODIDE OF IRON 


| for ANAZMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
| None genuine unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD" 
ALL DRUGGISTS, H 
\ E. POUGERA & CO.,N.Y. Agts. for U. 
S 














iL 
CHURCH 


Bxr:i5:8. A 
rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELL 


Freel Al'oy Church and School Belis, 
Cumlugue. The C. 8. BELL CO., 





aa°Send for 
Hillsboro, O. 





CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AN 


5 D CHiMES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
i ocare: BELL FOUNDRY, 


THE B.W.VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati. O 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
 agek seeds Sen Bee 
PUREST, BES 
MENEELY & o,|G2NuIA 


WEST-TROY, N. Y¥.12£2/-METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 











tNDIVIDUAL-CUP 

? COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
learn of the superior merits of 
this service. Address, Thomas 
Communion Service Co., Box 332, Lima, O. 





CHURCH BELLS an.'reats 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Winter Suits and Cloaks 


A well-made and properly finished garment fits you 
and is stylish. Godd materials, properly sponged, wear 
well and will not shrink. Our new suits and cloaks for 
Winter embody all of these qualities. Prices are lower 
than ever before. Every garment is made-to-order— 
to your measure—from the samples we send you. And 
remember this—whatever we send you must fit and give 
satisfaction. If it does not, send it back and we will refund 
your money. It’s your good will we want most. 

Some suggestions from our catalogue: 


Mi 


Smart tailor-made suits from Paris models, with just the 
right dash of style. 


Silk-Lined Costumes, - - - $15 up 


of excellent materials, lined throughout with fine taffeta silk. 


Fashionable Costumes, - - $1@ up 


of Velveteen, Velvet Cords and Wide Wale Corduroy —the 
newest materials, in attractive designs and colors. 


New Cloth Skirts, - - - - $4up 


with the proper flare, perfect in fit and finish. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, 


indispensable for wet weather, plaid back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, - - - $10 up 


with a touch of Paris about them, made of new 
Winter materials. 


Attractive Short Jackets, - - $@up 
Rain-proof Coats and Skirts. 


We also make a specialty of School and College 
Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


Catalogue and Samples will be sent free upon request. Be 
sure to state whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so 
that we can send you a full line of exactly what you desire. Your 
order in any event will have personal attention— the kind of atten- 
tion you would give it yourself if you were having a garment 
made under your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 














THE MJODERN ORGAN 


What is it? The old model with 
its traditional rich foundation tones 











retained —indeed insisted upon—and 
upon such foundation a superstructure 
of all that is worth adoption in modern 
tones, both original and imitative, un- 
der the best-known mechanical 





means of control on the part of the 
player. 
Such organs are built by the 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., 
Hartford, Connecticut. 














In and Around Boston 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

The ministers in and around Boston, 
through their executive committee, have 
prepared an attractive and appropriate 
series for Monday meetings in Pilgrim 
Hall extending to the close of the year. 
Among the speakers announced are Pro- 
fessor Platner of Andover, Drs. Conrad 
and Lewis of Worcester, Moxom of 
Springfield, Lyman Abbott and Booker 
Washington. The topics also are of 
public interest, not only to ministers but 
to the churches. We should not be sur- 
prised to see laymen and women in con- 
siderable numbers in Pilgrim Hall at 
these Monday morning meetings, which 
begin at 10.30. 


Last Monday’s Meeting 

Dr. O. S. Davis gave abstracts from a 
careful study of John Robinson, whom 
he designates “the founder of Congre- 
gationalism.”. It was highly appreciated 
as a contribution to an interesting period 
and to the interpretation of a notable 
figure in church history. Rev. G. L. 
MeNutt, the preacher working man, who 
is now conducting conferences at Berkeley 
Temple, addressed the meeting. Hegave 
interesting conclusions based upon two 
years’ service with laboring men in half a 
dozen states. Rev. P. T. Farwell was 
elected moderator. 


A Brighton Minister Honored 

The completion of ten years’ pastoral 
service of Dr. A. A. Berle, really rounded 
out last summer, when many members 
were away from home, was celebrated 
Oct. 21 by the Brighton church with much 
heartiness. The gift of a valuable gold 
watch to the pastor and of a beautiful 
brooch of diamonds and pearls to Mrs. 
Berle, the gifted daughter of Professor 
Wright of Oberlin, testified to the cordial 
affection in which both are held by the 
church ; and other tokens from business 
men, in some cases not even members, 
showed Dr. Berle’s strong hold upon the 
community. At the reception, which was 
attended by a large number of ministers 
and other public functionaries as well as 
by members of the congregation,addresses 
were made by Mr. A. E. Pillsbury, and 
by Drs. Reuen Thomas and George C. 
Lorimer. These older clergymen brought 
neighborly and fraternal greetings, and 
expressed heartiest appreciation of their 
brilliant young brother and his work. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 

The first meeting of the Young Men’s 
Congregational Club was held at Hotel 
Brunswick, Oct. 23. After the usual 
satisfying dinner, the members of the 
club had the pleasure of hearing words 
of fraternal greeting from officials of 
young men’s organizations in the Congre- 
gational churches of Greater Boston. 
Rev. James F. Brodie of Salem was a 
guest and served as chaplain. The club 
starts the year auspiciously under the 
presidency of Mr. A. H. Hayward of 
Melrose, who is planning to make the 
work of the year conduce to increase of 
knowledge and enthusiasm Congrega- 
tional-wise. Booker T. Washington will 
address the November meeting of the 
¢elub. 


Progress Toward Federation 

The Massachusetts Committee on Fed- 
eration and Comity, composed of eight 
representative Baptists, eight Congre- 
gationalists, nine Methodists and one 
Presbyterian, held an encouraging meet- 
ing at Park Street Church, Oct. 21, Dr. 
C. B. Rice presiding. . These officers were 
elected: Dr. Reuen Thomas (Congst.), 
chairman; Dr. John Galbraith (Metb.), 
secretary ; Mr. W. N. Hartshorn ( Bapt.), 
treasurer. Sub-committees were also 
appointed to report upon rules and 
methods of procedure. 
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Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, This class of security 
we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income. 


E/T GAY & Co. 
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The Conservative 
INVESTOR jute scpeses 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with permooally negotiated 
loans representing over $2 , and nota 
cent lost. I can probabl refer you to some 


one in your own section A you write me. 
WM. R. COMPTON, 1 Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 











Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred on of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. Owe can highly rec- 
ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 
interest returns. e have a number of other 

good investment stocks. Send for list. 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers 

Wilmington, North Y Caretine, 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
for cash, especially in 
Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


8.K. HUMPHR 
40 Exchange Building, Somat. Mass. 


% §% NET TO YOU 


AND CLEAR F TAXES and other ex- 
penses, secured iret orten ges on im- 
proved Iowa and Missouri farms. e collect and 
remit interest and principal when due free of 
charge. In 22 years of business, handling over 
.000, we have never lost a dollar for a 
Write today for list of offerings. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 MAIN STREET, UNIONVILLE, MO. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tropics: Paying Tribate, 


The Chicago-Chiapas Company has the best 
Mexican proposition, and sells shares in the 
Chiapas Rubber Plantation at lowest prices. 
Ten acres cost $750 and will pay good 
interest the first five years. The 6th year 10 
acres WILL PAY $1,500; 7th year $2,000; an 
annual increase of $500 for 10 years, and a 
very large income for many years. NOT A 
SPECULATION but a SOLID AGRICUL- 
TURAL INVESTMENT, based on the surest 
and most profitable product in nature. The 
enterprise is an assured success. Evidence 
given on every point. 


Write A. J. Scott, Manager, 125 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OOT. 25 


The keynote given to the meeting by the 
leader, Miss Miriam B. Means, was the 
strength that comes through Christian fellow- 
ship. Our greatest spiritual power is gained 
directly from Christ, but the desire to help 
others by the strength we obtain gives us a 
strong motive for living near to the Master 
ourselves. This thought brought out touch- 
ing testimony to the preciousness of the pres- 
ence of Christ as experienced in the isolated 
life of Miss Channellin Guam, to the strong 
tie felt by our missionaries between this 
meeting and themselves, and to the value of 
intercessory prayer, “ God’s quickest tele- 
graph.” 

A touching glimpse of the effect of the ter- 
rible scenes of the massacres in Turkey was 
given in a brief account, from one who had 
spent a few weeks with some of our veterans 
while recruiting in Switzerland. Faces lined 
with grief, from which smiles seemed to have 
been forever banished, told the sad tale of 
heart-breaking experiences, and it was only 
after persistent and repeated efforts on the 
part of near and dear friends that anything ap- 
proachinga smile could be won tolighten the 
shadow of sorrow that had fallen on their 
countenances. 

A letter from Miss Daughaday of Sapporo, 
Japan, whose name was on the calendar, told 
of the wonderful revival in progress there, 
due, by the testimony of Japanese Christians 
themselves, to faithful prayer. She drew a 
vivid word picture, showing the contrast be- 
tween the noisy rabble dragging idols in 
irregular procession to some heathen festival 
and the orderly band of Christian workers 
walking quietly through the streets, singing 
Christian hymns as they go to the reviva 
services. 





Rights of Ownership 
And a Nearby View 


Is a religious newspaper like a prophet? 

in point of prophecy it may be, but the resem- 
blance does not always reach to the extent of the 
old proverb, as A Nearby View will suggest. 

The following appeared upon the calendar of 
Harvard Church, Brookline (Mass.), Oct. 20, and 
was written by its distinguished pastor, Dr. Reuen 
Thomas: 

** Religious’’ newspapers have not always 
been commendable. Too often they have 
been the organs of some ‘‘narrow’’ or 
**broad’’ clique in a denomination. Some- 
times they have been gossipy, puerile and 
bad-tempered. They have not fully or fairly 
represented the life of the churches whose 
name they have taken. A religious paper, 
broadly evangelical in its spirit and catholic 
in its sympathies, whose aim is to help in 
the eniightenment and instruction of the 
adult and juvenile members of our congre- 
gations, and to bring Christians into fra- 
ternal unity with each others’ efforts to 
promote the kingdom of Christ among men, 
is worthy of the most cordial commendation. 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 
has this high aim and, therefore, I commend 
it to the families of this congregation as en- 
tirely worthy of their attention and sup- 


port. 
In addition, it is evident from close relations with 
many fall conventions, national and local, that 
there is a growing Congregational appreciation of 
this journal. Its ownership by the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society has given it a right to be 
read by Congregationalists. 
Do your friends read it? 
Has it your own active support in extending its 
influence and circulation? 
We shall always be able to suggest ways and 
means by which you can further these. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








Fer Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: “It 
acts like a charm in all cases of sick headache and 








nervous debility.”” Gives quiet sleep. 


About half the 
lamp chimneys in 
use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 
comes of the other 


half. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh, 


MACBETH. 
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EQUITABLE 


gnces! IN THE hy, Op 


a week will about pay the pre 
mium on anEndowment Policy 
for $1,000. A small amount you 
Say It may appear to your eyes 
like this 


<1 
1 


Twenty years from now how- 
ever when the policy matures, 
you may need the money,and 


the amount of the policy will 


look like this 


$1000°~ 


In addition to the face of the pol- 
icy,accumulated profits are paid. 
If you would like further inform 


ation fill up and mail coupon below. | 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 64 
120 weneaany. New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ if 
issued to a man __years of age. 





Name 


P Address_ fas 
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Two Manual 
Pedal Organs 


FOR SMALL CHURCHES 
$300. $400. $500. 


Cash or Quarterly Payments. 


If your church or chapel needs a new organ send postal 
for catalogue, prices and terms. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 
Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 











In Selecting a Life Insurance Policy 


you need a contract which affords the greatest 
liberty possible at the time of settlement. The 
policies issued by The Prudential provide 
for many liberal settlements, which will be 
explained upon request. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of THE 
America PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
| STRENGTH OF 

John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 

President \ 
Home Office 

Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 

















ORIENTAL TOVRB_ 


Sailing Feb. 12, 1902, on the Steamship ** Commonwealth ’’ of the Dominion Line. 
Egypt in March, Palestine in April, Easter at Jerusalem, Turkey and Greece in May. 























Egypt Palestine 
Cairo Jerusalem 
Three Weeks on Jericho Jordan 
the Nile Bethlehem 
Luxor  Phile Nazareth 
Greece Sea of Galilee 
Athens Eleusis Damascus 
Marathon Italy 
Turkey Rome Naples 
Smyrna . Florence 
Constantinople "TEMPLE OF 1618 AT PHILA we _ Milan 


Our tours are arranged especially for people who wish @ thoroughly satisfactory trip at a reasonable price, rather 
than cheapness or speed. 

We call particular attention to the character of our parties, They are made up of cultured and educated men and 
women. We advertise only in mediums circulating among such people. This party will be limited in number and 
conducted so as to secure the undoubted advantages of party travel in the Orient while, at the same time, preserving 
as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 


*,* Full descriptive pamphlet and itinerary now ready. *,* 


H. W. DUNNING GQ Coa., 


Successors to DUNNING & SAWYER, 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOVSE, BOSTON, MASS. 





